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Background  and  Objectives  of  the  Program 


For  many  years,  a  serious  need  to  improve 
both  materials  and  instruction  concerned 
with  the  study  of  Asia  has  been  widely 
recognized.  To  meet  this  need,  a  staff  of 
secondary  school  teachers,  curriculum  spe¬ 
cialists,  and  scholars  in  the  field  of  Asian 
studies,  supported  by  a  grant  from  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  was 
assembled  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  to  form  the  Asian  Studies  Cur¬ 
riculum  Project.  Recognized  for  its  active 
role  in  stimulating  interest  in  Asian  studies, 
the  University  provided  the  project  staff 
with  ample  facilities  for  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  Asian  studies  materials. 
Resident  scholars  assisted  in  formulating 
project  objectives  and  in  identifying  ap¬ 
propriate  topics  to  be  considered.  Writers 
and  editors  worked  with  the  collections  of 
the  University’s  East  Asiatic  Library  and 
the  Center  for  Chinese  Studies.  Finally, 
local  classroom  teachers  in  both  urban  and 
suburban  communities  tried  out  over 
thirty-five  experimental  units  and  assisted 
in  their  evaluation.  Fifteen  of  the  most 
effective  units  were  identihed  and  then 
restructured  and  rewritten.  These  revised 
editions,  several  steps  removed  from  their 
original  form,  are  now  published  as  the 
Asian  Studies  Inquiry  Program. 

The  Asian  Studies  Inquiry  Program  is 
based  upon  five  objectives  which  help 
describe  the  Program. 

1 .  After  studying  the  Program’s  materials, 
the  student  should  be  able  to  demon¬ 
strate  a  significant  degree  of  knowledge 


concerning  the  cultural  patterns  of 
Asian  life.  One  cannot  develop  valid 
insights,  generalizations,  or  conclm- 
sions  without  drawing  from  meaning¬ 
ful  sources  of  factual  information.  To 
realize  this  objective  of  acquiring 
knowledge  about  Asia,  the  student 
needs  to  encounter  a  specific  body  of 
information  on  both  the  historical  roots 
and  contemporary  manifestations  of 
Asia’s  various  social,  economic,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  aesthetic  responses. 

2.  The  student  should  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grapple  with  issues  and 
problems  of  universal  concern  and 
through  such  classroom  experiences 
gain  insight  into  the  behavior  of  man. 
Too  often,  the  student  is  required  to 
learn  about  subjects  or  events  that 
occupy  a  relatively  insignificant  role 
in  the  panorama  of  human  responses. 
Learning  tasks  such  as  memorizing  the 
dynasties  of  China  seem  to  serve  few 
productive  ends.  However,  learning  to 
confront  such  universal  concerns  as 
the  innate  characteristics  of  man,  the 
concept  of  progress,  man’s  relation  to 
mam  or  the  purpose__Qf,_government 
should  lead  to  a  better  understanding 
of  human  experience.  One  of  the  most 
convincing  reasons  that  can  be  offered 
for  the  study  of  Asia  is  that  Asia,  with 
some  sixty  percent  of  the  earth’s  popu¬ 
lation,  provides  all  mankind  with  a 
rich  variety  of  views  of  the  human 
being  and  his  experience. 

3.  The  student  should  improve  his  ability 
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to  ohsprvp  tinm:an  hpliRvior  fVoiTi  a 
variety  of  perspectives.  Too  often,  an 
area  of  study  is  restricted  to  geogi  aphy, 
political  science,  and  history.  An  edu¬ 
cational  objective  that  extends  study 
beyond  these  traditional  restrictions 
enables  the  student  to  gain  experience 
in  using  information  from  diverse 
helds  such  as  anthropology,  cultural 
geography,  sociology,  political  science, 
economics,  history,  psychology,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  humanities. 

4.  The  student  should  demonstrate  a 
marked  improvement  in  his  ability  to 
use  inquiry  skills  as  a  result  of  his 
learning  experience  with  the  Asian 
Studies  Inquiry  Program.  The  inquiry 
process  embraces  three  important  clus¬ 
ters  of  skills:  (1)  acquiring,  compre¬ 
hending,  and  interpreting  informa¬ 
tion;  (2)  analyzing  information;  and 
(3)  synthesizing  information.  Text¬ 
books  usually  emphasize  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  data  without  giving  the  student 
an  opportunity  to  use  the  data  in 
meaningful  ways.  Developing  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  ability  to  analyze  and  synthe¬ 
size  data  is  as  important  as  his 
acquisition  of  information.  The  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  given  repeated  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  grapple  with  challenging 
questions  concerning  the  ironies, 
problems,  and  complexities  of  Asian 
life. 

5.  As  a  result  of  his  experience  with  the 
Asian  Studies  Inquiry  Program,  the 
student  should  display  certain  posi¬ 


tive  attitudes  towards  Asia  and  towards 
learning  about  Asian  life.  The  student 
cannot  be  directly  taught  to  “respect” 
Asia  or  to  have  “appreciation”  for 
Asians,  but  it  is  possible  to  encourage 
him  to  develop  the  attitude  that  Asian 
patterns  of  culture  are  worthy  of  study, 
that  any  study  of  mankind  would  be 
incomplete  without  examining  Asian 
life,  or  that  America  should  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  its  relations  with  Asian 
countries.  Positive  attitudes,  beliefs, 
and  opinions  regarding  Asia  and  the 
study  of  Asia  are  inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  student’s  affective  re¬ 
sponses  towards  the  Progiam  itself.  If 
the  student  perceives  the  Asian  Studies 
Inquiry  Program  as  worthwhile,  excit¬ 
ing,  and  intellectually  stimulating, 
then  many  of  the  desired  affective 
responses  will  naturally  develop. 

The  objectives  of  acquiring  information, 
developing  meaningful  insights,  extending 
perspectives  for  viewing  human  behavior, 
improving  inquiry  skills,  and  generating 
positive  attitudes  determined  the  Pro¬ 
gram’s  design.  Such  features  as  the  teach¬ 
ing  strategies,  the  length  of  the  units,  the 
type  of  issues  and  problems,  the  content, 
and  the  style  of  presentation  were  dictated 
by  one  or  more  of  the  established  objec¬ 
tives.  For  example,  the  three  major  themes 
of  the  units,  “Asian  Thought,”  “Changing 
Patterns  of  Asian  Life,”  and  “Traditional 
Patterns  of  Asian  Life,”  grew  out  of  the 
hve  Program  objectives. 
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Teaching  the  Program 


The  teacher  has  two  primary  roles  to  play 
in  teaching  the  Asian  Studies  Inquiry 
Program  units:  (1)  he  must  hrst  establish 
a  classroom  climate  conducive  to  student 
inquiry,  and  (2)  he  must  encourage  stu¬ 
dents  to  follow  a  basic  inquiry  model. 

1.  Establishing  an  Inquiry  Climate 

The  teacher  cannot  artihcially  create  an 
inquiry  atmosphere  within  a  classroom. 
Ideally,  he  will  accept  the  goals  of  the 
inquiry  approach  and  will  avoid  empha¬ 
sizing  the  “coverage,”  memorization,  and 
comprehension  of  “facts.”  More  specih- 
cally,  he  will  regard  himself  as  a  true 
co-learner  prohting  from  each  inquiry 
session.  He  should  consider  himself  a 
participant  with  the  important  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  improving  discussion,  rather  than  a 
provider  of  facts  or  a  director  of  classroom 
discussion.  The  teacher  should  constantly 
strive  to  generate  and  support  productive 
classroom  dialogue  by  raising  questions 
that  encourage  the  student  not  to  converge 
on  the  “right  answers,”  but  to  raise  his  own 
sustaining  questions.  The  teacher  should 
attempt  to  elicit  ideas,  insights,  hypoth¬ 
eses,  and  generalizations  by  having  the 
student  wrestle  with  challenging  intellec¬ 
tual  problems.  He  must  continuously 
stimulate  the  flow  of  original  thought  while 
avoiding  premature  or  too  frequent  clo¬ 
sure.  He  should  guard  against  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  the  ultimate  or  appellate 
source  of  truth  in  the  classroom.  Without 
relinquishing  his  role  as  guardian  of  class¬ 


room  logic,  the  teacher  should  encourage 
divergent  thinking.  He  should  foster  an 
openness  to  ideas,  a  desire  to  discover 
relationships,  and  a  liking  for  the  un¬ 
answerable.  In  particular,  the  teacher 
should  encourage  the  student  to  cope  with 
the  complex  problems,  issues,  and  concerns 
of  Asian  life,  and  to  synthesize  his  hndings 
and  opinions  into  meaningful  patterns. 

2.  The  Inquiry  Model 

An  ideal  or  universal  inquiry  approach 
does  not  exist.  In  fact,  every  discipline  has 
structured  within  it  a  cluster  of  inquiry 
strategies  suited  to  that  discipline.  Anthro¬ 
pologists,  sociologists,  geographers,  politi¬ 
cal  scientists,  historians,  and  economists 
have  their  own  particular  ways  of  accumu¬ 
lating  data,  making  hypotheses,  and 
establishing  conclusions.  The  specific 
problem,  event,  or  phenomenon  being 
considered  may  partly  dictate  the  most 
appropriate  mode  of  inquiry.  Determining 
the  factors  leading  to  the  establishment  of 
communism  in  China  may  demand  a  form 
of  inquiry  somewhat  different  from  the 
form  needed  for  the  assessment  of  the 
woman’s  role  in  a  particular  Indian  village. 
The  fact  that  there  is  no  consistently 
applicable  mode  of  inquiry  allows  the 
teacher  a  signihcant  degree  of  latitude  in 
establishing  the  ground  rules  for  the  class¬ 
room  routine.  However,  even  though  each 
of  the  units  may  demand  a  uniquely  pat¬ 
terned  approach,  the  general  teaching 
strategy  should  be  based  on  a  prototype 
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inquiry  model.  This  model,  which  should 
be  suggestive,  not  restrictive,  requires  that 
the  student  move  through  six  stages: 

1 .  The  student  should  orient  himself  to 
the  materials  by  gathering  general 
information. 

2.  He  should  define,  determine,  or  bring 
into  focus  any  problem,  issue,  or 
event  to  be  considered. 

3.  He  should  analyze  the  pertinent 
information. 

4.  He  should  hypothesize  or  generate  a 
tentative  explanation,  solution,  or 
conclusion. 

5.  He  should  acquire  as  much  evidence  as 
is  necessary  to  validate,  reject,  or 
modify  the  hypothesis  or  tentative 
“answer.” 

6.  He  should  synthesize  the  findings, 
information,  and  insights  into  war¬ 
ranted  conclusions  or  generalizations. 

3.  Illustrative  Classroom  Dialogue 

The  following  student  dialogue  illustrates 
the  spirit  and  operation  of  classroom 
inquiry.  Students  from  a  large  urban  high 
school*  were  recorded  during  their  hrst 
exposures  to  Asian  Studies  Inquiry  Pro¬ 
gram  materials.  The  following  excerpts 
have  been  selected  from  transcripts  of 
classroom  discussions  in  which  students 
were  orienting  themselves  to  one  of  the 
units.  These  preliminary  or  orienting 
discussions  depict  students  rapidly  evolv¬ 
ing  through  several  of  the  previously 

‘Oakland  Technical  High  School,  Oakland,  California. 


described  six  inquiry  stages.  The  hrst 
section  of  dialogue  primarily  illustrates 
the  gathering  of  information  with  its  inevita¬ 
ble  examining,  dehning,  and  probing. 
The  students  encounter  information,  at¬ 
tempt  to  comprehend  it,  and  then  respond 
to  it  in  a  rather  generalized  fashion.  The 
second  section  of  dialogue  illustrates  the 
analyzing  of  information  with  its  characteris¬ 
tic  interpreting,  inferring,  and  evaluating. 
The  students  show  evidence  of  looking  for 
bias  and  emotional  factors,  distinguishing 
between  facts  and  hearsay,  looking  for 
verihable  and  unverihable  data,  and  testing 
adequacy  of  data.  The  third  section  of 
dialogue  illustrates  the  synthesizing  of  infor¬ 
mation  with  its  processes  of  creating  and 
generalizing.  The  students  extend  beyond 
the  stages  of  acquiring  and  analyzing 
information  by  making  reasonable  judg¬ 
ments  and  by  developing  valid  conclusions. 
While  the  following  excerpts  may  describe 
some  important  characteristics  of  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  students  and  teacher, 
the  dialogue  should  not  necessarily  be 
considered  an  exemplary  model.  Inquiry 
is  generally  most  productive  when  students 
synthesize  information  from  an  entire  unit 
and  not  from  a  part  of  a  unit,  as  in  the 
sample  dialogue. 


I  Gathering  Information 

Twenty  million  people  in  three 
years  .  .  .  starved  to  death  ...  I’d 
have  to  be  awfully  hungry  to  eat 
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Teacher: 

Tim: 

Annie: 

T im: 
Martin: 


Teacher: 

Tim: 

Martin: 


tree  bark  and  ground-up  stones. 
It  seems  unreal  that  humans 
could  degenerate  to  that . .  . 
they’re  really  nothing  more  than 
animals.  . . .  There’s  no  mention 
of  any  government  when  all  this 
was  happening  ...  I  can’t  believe 
that  there  wasn’t  food  some¬ 
where  for  these  people ...  I 
mean,  surely  people  don’t  have 
to  go  through  this  . .  .  there  must 
be  enough  food  in  the  world! 
...  I  wonder  if  it’s  like  that  today. 

From  your  comments,  it  appears 
that  you’ve  read  the  assignment 
for  today.  I’m  interested  in  the 
things  you  are  saying  about  the 
readings  .  .  .  Tim? 

I  have  a  question  about  one  of 
the  readings,  the  first  one.  It 
seems  unreal  and  strange.  Is  it 
a  real  story?  Is  this  a  story  of  a 
novel  or  something  like  that? 

It’s  from  a  diary. 

What’s  the  difference? 

The  missionary,  Timothy 
Richard,  actually  saw  these 
things  happen;  he  was  there. 
Every  day  he  wrote  down  what 
he  saw.  I  guess  he  carried  a 
notebook  or  diary  wherever  he 
went. 

Tim,  what  difference  does  this 
make? 

Well,  I  guess  if  he’s  writing  down 
what  he  sees  day  by  day,  it’s 
probably  more  accurate  than  if 
he  waits  a  few  days  or  a  few 
months  and  then  tries  to  remem¬ 
ber  what  he  saw. 

A  diary  is  a  more  dependable 


Teacher: 


Martin: 

Teacher: 

Martin: 


Dell: 


Martin: 

Dell: 


Brad: 


source  of  information  than  a 
novel  or  memoirs  or  something 
like  that,  I  would  think. 

Can  you  be  more  specific?  I’m 
not  sure  the  class  quite  under¬ 
stands.  I  see  some  puzzled  looks. 
Well  .  .  .  (hesitant,  cannot  an¬ 
swer). 

Using  the  readings  for  today  as 
an  example. 

Oh!  Well,  the  first  reading,  the 
diary,  seems  to  be  more  specific. 
He  knows  exactly  which  day  he 
saw  what,  and  even  wrote  down 
exactly  where  he  was.  The  sec¬ 
ond  reading  was  more  general. 
He  might  have  been  there,  but 
then  he  might  have  read  these 
things  somewhere  else.  I  think  a 
diary  like  this  would  be  really 
important  if  we  want  to  find  out 
exactly  where  or  when  some¬ 
thing  happened. 

The  diary  may  be  more  accu¬ 
rate,  but  the  reading  “City  Life” 
did  more  for  me;  it  was  more 
moving.  The  missionary  seems 
kind  of  detached.  But  “City 
Life”  — I  can  almost  smell  the 
crowds  and  feel  the  slime  on  the 
street.  The  first  reading  might 
be  more  “accurate”  but  you  can 
carry  accuracy  too  far. 

How  can  you  be  too  accurate? 
There’s  no  such  thing  as  accura¬ 
cy  when  you’re  talking  about 
death  and  filth  and  people  in 
agony.  How  can  you  be  objective 
about  rotting  flesh? 

I’m  with  Dell.  Look  at  the  sta¬ 
tistics  given  to  us  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  .  .  .  fifteen  or  twenty 
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T eacher: 


B  rad: 


Bill: 


Brad: 


Bill: 


million  people  starving.  Just 
what  does  that  mean?  Okay, 
how  many  people  were  there  in 
China  at  this  time,  say  in  1900? 
Probably,  four  hundred  to  five 
hundred  million.  These  are  the 
figures  given  for  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  of  1911. 

Okay,  now,  if  we’re  going  to  be 
“objective”  I  could  say  to  you: 
well,  fifteen  or  twenty  million 
people;  that’s  only  five  per  cent 
of  the  population.  Now,  who’s 
going  to  get  excited  about  a  mere 
five  per  cent? 

That’s  Martin’s  point.  Maybe,  in 
the  overall  picture,  five  per  cent 
isn’t  much,  and  you’re  .... 
Come  on!  That’s  twenty  million 
human  beings  you’re  talking 
about,  not  heads  of  lettuce. 

See,  you’re  getting  emotional. 
You’re  letting  the  author  cloud 
your  ability  to  think  coolly  and 
rationally.  I’d  rather  have  the 
facts,  and  then  decide  for  myself 
whether  or  not  a  given  situation 
is  good  or  bad.  In  my  opinion, 
considering  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  starving  in  the 
world  today,  I  don’t  think 
twenty  million  or  even  a  hun¬ 
dred  million  was  “bad,”  partic¬ 
ularly  in  Asia  in  the  last  century. 


II  Analyzing  Information 

Chris:  I’ve  been  listening  to  all  this. 

I  know  something  is  wrong  here, 
but  I’m  not  sure. 

Dell:  What’s  wrong  is  that  Bill  is  a 

sadist! 


Chris: 


Bill: 


Chris: 


Dell: 

J  ennifer: 


Serena: 

Jennifer: 


Martin: 


Dell: 

Annie: 


No.  What’s  wrong  is  that  you. 
Brad,  and  Bill  are  using  stand¬ 
ards.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that  some 
of  us  are  judging  events  in  China, 
things  that  happened  a  hundred 
years  ago  in  another  civilization, 
with  today’s  standards. 

There  should  be  less  starvation 
in  the  world  today  than  there 
was  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Right.  In  other  words,  we’re  get¬ 
ting  all  pushed  out  of  shape  over 
statistics  which  actually  may  not 
be  as  bad  as  they  seem .... 
Today,  in  the  United  States,  it 
would  be  horrible  if  even  one 
percent  of  the  population  were 
starving  to  death. 

It’s  happening! 

That’s  another  problem.  But  in 
China,  in  the  nineteenth  century 
or  even  in  the  twentieth  century 
a  loss  of  five  percent  of  the 
population  might  have  been 
unavoidable. 

Even  good. 

Maybe  that  is  actually  a  very  low 
figure  considering  things  like 
population,  and  corrupt  govern¬ 
ment,  or  the  primitive  condi¬ 
tions. 

What  Jennifer  and  Chris  are 
saying  is  that  we  may  be  apply¬ 
ing  twentieth-century  American 
standards  to  an  underdeveloped 
nation  of  peasants  .  . . 

But,  Martin,  what  other  stand¬ 
ards  can  we  apply? 

It  doesn’t  seem  to  me  that 
standards  of  what  is  or  is  not 
humane  were  any  different  a 
hundred  years  ago. 


Tim: 

No,  I  disagree. 

we  are.  I  can’t  look  at  statis¬ 

Martin: 

It’s  not  a  question  of  what  is 
“humane”  and  what  is  not.  It’s 
a  question  of  economics.  Look, 
there  wasn’t  enough  food  to  go 

tics  about  tw^enty  million  people 
dying  and  say,  “Ho  hum,  that’s 
life.”  I  can’t  believe  people  ever 
looked  at  death  that  way. 

around,  so  some  people  had  to 
starve;  it’s  that  simple!  You’re 
being  sentimental .  . .  this  kind 

Martin: 

That’s  because  you’re  not 
a  nineteenth-century  Chinese 
peasant. 

Dell- 

Teacher: 

of  thing  goes  on  all  the  time,  you 
know,  survival  of  the  httest.  . .  . 
Oh  brother  . . . ! 

Before  we  get  off  in  another 

Dell:  Besides,  you’re  a  Christian! 

Ill  Synthesizing  Information 

direction  and  Dell  becomes  con¬ 
vinced  of  our  cruelty.  I’m  inter¬ 
ested  in  pursuing  her  question 

Reggie: 

It  still  sounds  like  the  world 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  before 
machines  or  anything .  .  . 

of  standards.  Can  someone  sug¬ 
gest  an  alternative?  Should  we 
be  conscious  of  the  standards 
we  apply  to  other  cultures? 

Annie: 

That’s  just  the  point.  Asia  was 
terribly  backward  at  a  time  when 
the  United  States  and,  I  guess, 
Europe  were  more  advanced. 

Brad? 

Teacher: 

Let  me  interrupt  at  this  point 

Brad: 

I  think  Chris  came  close  to  it 
a  few  minutes  ago  when  she 
talked  about  looking  at  this 
thing  from  “different  angles,” 
or  frames  of  reference,  I  think 

for  a  moment,  Annie.  You’re  say¬ 
ing  that  all  of  Asia  was  “terribly 
backward”  during  this  period  . . . 
the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries? 

they’re  called. 

Annie: 

Well,  yes,  that  is  what  I  am 

Annie: 

And  how  are  we  to  change  our 
view? 

saying.  It’s  sort  of  the  Asian 
condition. 

Tim: 

Better  yet,  why  should  we  change 
our  view? 

Teacher: 

Reggie,  would  you  agree  with 
Annie’s  statement? 

Chris: 

So  that  we  don’t  get  hung  up  on 
questions  of  what’s  moral  or 

Reggie: 

Uh,  yeah.  That’s  what  I  would’ve 
said. 

immoral,  what’s  humane  and 

T eacher: 

Chris? 

what’s  inhumane,  right  and 
wrong,  or  good  and  bad. 

Chris: 

I  think  so.  Whenever  I  think  of 
Asia,  I  think  of  faceless  masses. 

Bill: 

We  can  talk  about  things 
more  objectively,  without  our 
prejudices  coming  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion  .  . . 

millions  of  impoverished,  hun¬ 
gry  peasants,  meek,  ignorant. 
They’re  all  just  “Asians”  and  I 
don’t  really  distinguish  between 

Tim: 

That’s  impossible. 

them. 

Teacher: 

Why  is  it  impossible,  Tim? 

Teacher: 

Annie,  how  would  you  describe 

Tim: 

Because  .  .  .  well . .  .  we  are  what 

Asia  geographically? 
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A  nnie: 


Teacher: 


Martin: 


Teacher: 


Martin: 


B  rad: 


Teacher: 

Brad: 


Teacher: 

Dell: 


Teacher: 


China  .  .  .  Japan  .  .  .  India,  Viet¬ 
nam,  Korea . . .  Thailand,  Burma 
.  .  .  Laos . .  . 

That’s  a  lot  of  territory  and  a 
lot  of  people.  Can  you  really 
generalize  about  all  of  them? 
Not  Japan.  She’s  made  an  error 
including  japan.  When  you  hrst 
mentioned  it,  for  some  reason 
I  wasn’t  even  thinking  of  Japan 
as  an  Asian  nation. 

That’s  a  rather  revealing  com¬ 
ment,  Martin.  Why  is  Japan 
separate  in  your  mind? 

I  saw  a  progi  am  on  TV  describ¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  the  shipbuild¬ 
ing  industry  in  Japan.  Japan  is 
now  the  largest  shipbuilder  in 
the  world.  Considering  the  hght 
she  gave  us  in  the  Second  World 
War  and  now  all  this  industry. 
I’d  say  Japan’s  industrial  devel¬ 
opment  began  long  before  the 
Chinese. 

Didn’t  Japan  defeat  the  Russians 
sometime  around  the  turn  of  the 
century? 

In  1905.  But  why  is  that  impor¬ 
tant? 

As  I  remember,  there  was  this 
herce  naval  battle  in  which  the 
Japanese  navy  really  smashed 
the  Russians,  sinking  most  of  the 
fleet.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  me  that 
a  backward,  agricultural  nation 
could  have  accomplished  that. 
What’s  the  point  of  all  this? 

You  don’t  make  generalizations 
about  things  you  know  nothing 
about. 

Precisely.  But,  let’s  not  be  too 
hard  on  Annie.  Remember,  most 


of  you  were  willing  to  accept 
her  generalization,  broad  and 
sweeping  as  it  was,  without  ques¬ 
tion!  In  fact,  I  think  many  peo¬ 
ple  would  have  agreed  with 
Annie  without  giving  it  a  second 
thought,  and  for  the  same  rea¬ 
sons.  Let’s  be  careful  about 
lumping  people  together  under 
one  generalization. 

Dell:  There’s  something  else  involved 

here  too.  Annie,  I  disagree  with 
you  on  your  description  of  China 
as  backward.  I  don’t  think  a  na¬ 
tion  is  backward  just  because 
it’s  different  and  has  different 
values. 

Martin:  Here  we  are  at  the  question  of 

values  again. 

Dell:  To  me,  industrialization  just 

makes  a  nation  better  prepared 
for  war.  Who  needs  the  kind  of 
“advanced”  civilization  of  Ger¬ 
many  or  Japan  in  the  193()’s?  If 
this  is  being  “advanced”  you 
can  have  it! 

Brad:  I  agree  with  you,  Dell,  but  what 

Annie  is  trying  to  say  is  that  eco¬ 
nomically  and  technologically 
China  was  well  behind  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  I 
don’t  think  Annie’s  implying 
Chinese  inferiority. 

Dell:  I  think  she  was.  It’s  an  American 

reaction.  Somehow,  if  a  nation 
is  not  industrialized,  it’s  not  civi¬ 
lized  ...  to  Americans! 

Jeff:  We’re  missing  the  point  here,  I 

think.  Industrialization,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  refrigerators  are  not 
important  in  themselves;  it’s 
what  they  stand  for.  An  indus- 
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trialized  nation  has  a  better 
standard  of  living.  People  forget 
that  if  it  weren’t  for  our  highly 
developed  economy  we  wouldn’t 
be  here  in  this  classroom.  Dell, 
you’d  be  knee-deep  in  mud  and 
fertilizer,  planting  rice. 

Brad:  Maybe  it  was  some  sort  of  an 

accident,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Chinese  never  went  through 
an  industrial  revolution  until 
today. 

Teacher:  Brad  has  brought  up  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  essential  point.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Chinese 
did  not  experience  the  industrial 
revolution  which  occurred  in 
Europe,  then  in  the  United 
States,  and,  later,  in  Japan.  First, 
what  leads  us  to  this  conclusion? 
If  our  conclusion  is  correct,  why 
didn’t  the  Chinese  develop  an 
industrialized  economy?  Brad? 

Brad:  First  of  all,  they’re  still  depend¬ 

ing  on  mules  and  donkeys  to  do 
the  work,  and  they’re  living  in 
adobe  huts.  They’re  threshing 
and  gidnding  hay  by  hand.  In 
the  West,  particularly  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  work  was 
being  done  by  electricity,  steam 
engines,  internal  combustion 
engines.  According  to  White 
few  of  these  things  were  present 
in  China  as  late  as  the  1940’s. 

Martin:  He  pointed  out  also  that  trans¬ 

portation  was  as  it  was  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago. 

Tim:  There’s  a  picture  in  the  book 

showing  men  harnessed  to  a 
plow  like  animals. 

Annie:  Another  thing,  there’s  no  men- 


Teacher: 

Annie: 


Reggie: 

James: 


Brad: 


Reggie: 


Dell: 

Teacher: 

Dell: 


tion  of  factory  workers  or  fac¬ 
tories  in  the  descriptions  of  city 
life.  Everyone  seems  to  be  a 
peddler,  or  beggar,  or  shop¬ 
keeper.  It  doesn’t  seem,  from 
the  readings,  that  anyone  ever 
went  to  school  except  the  upper 
class. 

What  does  education  have  to  do 
with  it,  Annie? 

How  can  a  man  who  can’t  read 
learn  to  operate  a  machine  or 
work  in  a  factory?  Education 
must  be  one  of  the  important 
steps  in  the  industrialization  of 
a  nation. 

Why  didn’t  they  have  schools? 
Who  had  time  to  go  to  school? 
Even  the  children  had  to  work 
in  the  helds  just  to  grow  enough 
food  to  stay  alive. 

Machines  gave  the  Western 
farmers  more  free  time  and, 
besides,  machines  were  more 
efficient ...  it  didn’t  pay  to  use 
children,  so  you  could  send  them 
to  school. 

But  here  we  have  laws  requiring 
that  parents  send  their  kids  to 
school.  Why  didn’t  the  Chinese 
government  do  that? 

Because,  there  are  advantages 
to  an  ignorant  population. 
What  do  you  mean  by 
“advantages”? 

Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  an 
ignorant  population  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  more  easily  by  the  upper 
class.  If  the  people  had  been 
educated  they  would  have  chal¬ 
lenged  the  very  special  position 
of  the  ruling  class. 
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Curriculum  Guide  for  Asian  Studies  Inquiry  Program 


The  Asian  Studies  Inquiry  Program  con¬ 
sists  of  fifteen  teaching  units  grouped 
under  three  headings:  Asian  Thought, 
Changing  Patterns  of  Asian  Life,  and  Tra¬ 
ditional  Patterns  of  Asian  Life. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  the  Asian 
Studies  Inquiry  Program  is  its  flexibility. 
Each  unit  lends  itself  to  independent  study 


or  total  classroom  involvement.  The 
teacher  may  use  these  units  effectively  for 
either  purpose.  As  a  whole,  the  fifteen 
units  provide  material  for  a  social  studies, 
Asian  studies  or  humanities  class.  How¬ 
ever,  individual  units  will  prove  to  be 
highly  informative  and  useful  for  specific 
courses  as  suggested  in  the  chart  below. 


Asian  Thought 
Confucianism  and  Taoism 
Buddhism 
Chinese  Painting 
Chinese  Popular  Fiction 
Gandhi 

Changing  Patterns  of  Asian  Life 

East  Meets  West 

Mao  Tse-tung  and  the  Chinese  Revolution 
Life  in  Communist  China 
Modernization  in  Japan 
China  and  the  United  States 

Traditional  Patterns  of  Asian  Life 

Man  and  His  Environment  in  Asia 
Food  and  Survival  in  Asia 
Man  and  Woman  in  Asia 
Class  and  Caste  in  Village  India 
Cultural  Patterns  in  Asian  Life 


World  World  World  Humanities, 

English  History  Geography  Affoirs  Fine  Arts 
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Changing  Patterns 
of  Asian  Life 


Changing  Patterns  of  Asian  Life  is  a  cluster 
of  five  units  intended  to  develop  a  better 
understanding  of  the  critical  problems  af¬ 
fecting  twentieth-century  Asia  and  inter¬ 
national  relations  between  East  and  West. 
From  this  cluster  the  student  will  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  how  political  changes  take 
place,  the  impact  of  modernization  on 
traditional  societies  and  the  interaction 
between  sharply  contrasting  cultures.  This 
knowledge  will  help  the  student  develop 
the  ability  to  retain  rational  objectivity 
while  studying  controversial  subjects,  ex¬ 
plore  the  problems  of  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  in  communicating,  coexisting  and  co¬ 
operating  with  Asian  peoples,  and  at  the 
same  time  gain  new  insights  into  his  own 
culture. 


East  Meets  West 

I  Unit  Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  unit  are  (1)  to 
examine  the  circumstances  under  which 
Europeans  and  Asians  first  met,  (2)  to 
understand  the  attitudes  and  conceptions 
which  each  civilization  developed  towards 
the  other  as  a  result  of  initial  superhcial 
contacts,  and  (3)  to  sample  Chinese  and 
Japanese  reactions  towards  the  intrusion 
of  Western  ideas  and  institutions,  as  well 
as  European  reactions  towards  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  China  and  Japan.  Understanding 
the  difference  between  Chinese  and  Japa¬ 
nese  reactions  towards  Western  knowledge 
and  techniques  is  essential  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  disparity  in  social,  political, 
and  economic  development  of  the  two  na¬ 
tions  throughout  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  century. 

By  reading  the  comments  of  some  of  the 
first  Europeans  to  visit  Asia,  the  student 
should  perceive  that  the  diaries  and  com¬ 
mentaries  reflect  more  of  what  Europeans 
valued  in  Asia  than  what  Chinese  and 
Japanese  societies  were  like.  It  may  follow 
that  European  misconceptions  of  Asia, 
resulting  not  from  faulty  observation  or 
collection  of  data  but  from  European 
preconceptions  of  civilizations  outside  of 
Europe,  have  caused  the  long  history  of 
misunderstanding  and  conflict  between 
East  and  West.  In  a  similar  manner,  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Japanese  held  prejudices  against 
Europeans  and  Americans,  partly  because 
of  cultural  differences,  but  mostly  because 
their  concept  of  themselves  and  their  place 
in  the  world  made  them  unable  to  observe 
foreign  cultures  clearly. 
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II  The  Readings 


One  The  People  of  Kytay  Two  The  Description  of 
the  World  Three  “The  Best  Race  Yet  Discovered" 
Four  “Ritcheness  and  Plentiffullnesse” 

The  first  four  readings  provide  the  student 
with  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  hrst  contacts  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
beginning  with  what  is  thought  to  be  the 
earliest  mention  of  trade  with  European 
peoples  to  be  found  in  the  Chinese  his¬ 
tories.  Medieval  travelers,  such  as  John  de 
Plano  Carpini  and  the  young  Marco  Polo, 
were  the  first  to  raise  the  curtain  which, 
since  the  beginnings  of  both  civilizations, 
concealed  China  from  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
Erom  these  colorf  ul,  sometimes  humorous, 
observations  developed  a  later,  more  per¬ 
ceptive  tradition  of  observation  and  re¬ 
porting  such  as  that  found  in  the  writings 
of  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  Eu¬ 
ropean  visitors  to  japan  and  the  English 
adventurer  Peter  Mundy. 

The  readings  are  eyewitness  accounts 
which  tell  us  something  not  only  of  Asia, 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  medieval  and 
Renaissance  Europeans,  but  also  something 
of  the  European  societies  from  which  the 
travelers,  merchants,  missionaries,  and 
adventurers  came.  Thus,  medieval  trav¬ 
elers  to  China  see  opulence  unbelievable 
to  the  observer  and  reader.  What  does  this 
tell  us  about  life  in  medieval  Europe? 
Similarly,  the  later  observers,  men  of  the 
Church,  see  what  is  important  in  their  eyes. 
The  Franciscan  John  de  Plano  Carpini  is 
led  by  his  ethnocentricity  to  mistaking  the 
scriptures  of  Hinayana  and  Mahayana 


Buddhism  for  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments;  he  assumes  without  question  that 
all  men  of  the  world  have  not  only  heard 
of,  but  embrace,  the  teachings  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Peter  Mundy,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  fascinated  by  Chinese  clothing,  food  and 
drink,  customs,  language  and  writing,  and 
inventions.  Through  all  this,  however,  is  a 
single  theme:  Westerners  consider  them¬ 
selves  superior  to  the  Chinese  and  Japa¬ 
nese,  having  been,  after  all,  the  hrst  to 
“discover”  them. 

Questions 

1.  From  the  very  start,  what  prompted 
Asia’s  and  Europe’s  interest  in  one 
another?  Has  this  changed  today? 

2.  What  kinds  of  things  did  Marco  Polo 
hnd  most  noteworthy  about  China  and 
Japan?  How  does  his  description  com¬ 
pare  with  that  of  Carpini? 

3.  What  impression  of  China  do  you  have 
after  reading  Marco  Polo’s  description? 

4.  Considering  Marco  Polo’s  homeland, 
what  might  he  have  exaggerated  about 
China? 

5.  How  critical  were  Carpini,  Polo,  and 
Mundy  in  their  observations  and  com¬ 
ments?  (Might  there  be  a  reason  why 
several  independent  observers  came  to 
the  same  wrong  conclusions?) 

6.  Discuss  the  attitudes  of  the  missionaries 
and  travelers  toward  the  Japanese  in 
“The  Best  Race  Yet  Discovered.” 
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Five  Novissima  Sinica  Six  The  Japanese  Dis¬ 
covery  of  Europe 

:*.s  the  first  readings  indicate,  Europeans 
and  Asians,  in  their  earliest  contacts, 
were  passively  and  curiously  observing  one 
another.  By  the  1600’s  and  1700’s,  Chi¬ 
nese,  Japanese,  and  Europeans  had  had 
enough  mutual  experience  to  begin  the 
process  of  interaction.  In  Reading  Five  a 
leading  European  philosopher  and  mathe¬ 
matician  reflects  seriously  on  Chinese 
society  and  institutions,  coming  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Europeans  are  not  so  superior 
that  they  could  not  learn  from  the  Chinese. 
A  similar  response  occurs  in  Japan  (though 
not  until  later  in  China),  and  Reading 
Six  is  the  Japanese  analogue  to  Leibniz’s 
Novissima  Sinica.  Rather  than  merely  ob¬ 
serving  and  commenting  on  the  newly 
encountered  civilization,  these  readings 
represent  serious  consideration  of  a  for¬ 
eign  culture,  its  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages,  possibilities  for  adaptation,  and 
compatibility  with  the  native  culture. 

Questions 

1.  According  to  Leibniz,  what  are  the 
strengths  of  Chinese  civilization?  In 
what  way,  does  he  feel,  is  China  superior 
to  Europe? 

2.  What  does  Leibniz’s  commentary  on 
China  tell  us  about  Germany  and  Ger¬ 
man  institutions  in  the  1600’s? 

3.  Which  aspects  of  Western  knowledge 
most  interested  Japanese  scholars? 


Seven  An  Imperial  Edict  to  the  King  of  England 

An  Imperial  Edict  to  the  King  of  England  is 
one  of  the  key  readings  in  this  unit,  for  it 
places  in  perspective  the  relations  between 
the  West  and  China  then  and  the  United 
States  and  China  now.  All  peoples  consider 
their  own  ways  superior,  or  at  least  pre¬ 
ferred,  and  early  European  contact  with 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  reinforced  the 
Europeans’  belief  in  the  superiority  of 
their  own  civilization.  Unknown  to  these 
earliest  visitors  to  China,  however,  was  the 
fact  that  they  were  being  looked  down 
upon  by  the  Chinese,  who  considered  their 
civilization  vastly  superior  to  that  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Students  should  be  cautioned  against 
viewing  the  Emperor’s  attitude  as  pompous 
and  arrogant,  as  most  Englishmen  did. 
Rather,  it  reflects  the  sincere  beliefs  of  a 
Chinese,  whose  upbringing  and  training 
has  led  him  to  accept  the  superiority  of 
his  own  culture. 

Questions 

1.  From  what  you  have  read,  can  you  de¬ 
scribe  the  tribute  system?  Why  did  Eu¬ 
ropeans  object  to  this  system? 

2.  Describe  Ch’ien  Lung’s  attitude  towards 
the  English.  What  do  you  suppose  was 
the  English  reaction  to  his  edict? 

3.  Compare  the  Chinese  attitude  towards 
Europeans  with  our  view  of  Asia  today. 
In  what  ways  are  these  two  world  views 
the  product  of  similar  circumstances 
and  attitudes? 
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Eight /4r«mVrt  Nine  The  Distant  and  Strange  Con- 
tinent  of  Europe  Ten  Among  the  Western  Tribes 

Readings  Eight  and  Nine  are  excerpts  f  rom 
two  major  works  of  geography:  Ying-huan 
chih-lueh  (Brief  Description  of  the  Oceans 
Roundabout),  by  the  nineteenth-century 
scholar-official  Hsu  Chi-yu,  and  an  un¬ 
dated  description  of  Europe,  probably 
written  about  1840  and  compiled  in  a 
larger  work  by  Wang  Hsi-ch’i  about  1891. 
Both  are  presented  as  serious  works.  The 
Ying-huan  chih-lueh  became  the  leading 
world  atlas  to  be  used  as  a  guide  to  the 
West  by  Chinese  diplomats  in  the  late  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  accounts  of  Western 
geography,  history,  and  institutions  were 
not  obtained  first-hand,  but  taken  from 
materials  brought  into  China  by  European 
and  American  missionaries  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  accounts  of  a  few  Chinese  who  had 
traveled  in  the  West.  Reading  Ten  is  an 
example  of  one  of  these  personal  accounts 
and  presents  a  candid  view  of  our  own  cus¬ 
toms.  Point  out  to  students  the  similarities 
between  the  personal  reactions  of  Peter 
Mundy  and  Hwuy-ung,  asking  them  to 
discuss  the  origins  of  many  of  our  customs 
and  why  we  follow  them  so  closely  genera¬ 
tion  after  generation. 

4'hese  three  readings  represent  almost 
the  totality  of  Chinese  knowledge  of  the 
West  in  the  late  1800’s.  The  author,  in 
making  explicit  and  implicit  value  Jtidg- 
ments  of  a  distant,  unseen  land,  describes 
its  qualities  from  a  Chinese  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence.  Reading  Ten  allows  the  student  to  see 


himself  and  the  everyday  aspects  of  his  life 
as  he  has  never  viewed  them  before  — 
through  Chinese  eyes.  In  a  way,  these  com¬ 
ments  say  as  much  about  the  Chinese  as 
they  say  about  the  cultures  being  described. 
Varied  styles  of  architecture,  for  example, 
are  not  seen  as  providing  variety  and  con¬ 
trast,  as  they  would  be  in  the  West,  but  as 
indicating  an  absence  of  standards.  Tbe 
author’s  concern  for  the  various  ways  in 
which  European  men  and  women  style 
their  hair  and  wear  their  clothing  reflects 
his  preference  for  the  uniformity  of  dress 
and  hair  styles  valued  among  Chinese  men 
and  women.  The  Chinese  were  baffled  by 
pockets,  because  pockets  were  virtually 
unknown  in  traditional  Chinese  apparel; 
small  objects  were  usually  carried  in  the 
broad  sleeves  of  their  long  gowns.  What 
little  scholarship  there  was  in  these  writ¬ 
ings  points  up  two  facts:  (1)  the  Chinese 
were  not  interested  in  European  culture 
at  this  time,  and  (2)  (Chinese  historians 
traditionally  emphasized  the  compiling 
of  voluminous  collections  of  information 
and  documents,  while  devoting  little  effort 
to  evaluating  and  analyzing  the  data. 

Questions 

1.  What  errors  do  you  hnd  in  Hsu’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  United  States?  Can  you 
detect  the  probable  reason  for  these 
errors? 

2.  How  does  the  Chinese  historian  date 
happenings  in  the  West?  What  kinds  of 
comparisons  and  analogies  does  he 
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give  to  make  his  descriptions  more  vivid 
to  his  readers? 

3.  Why  were  the  attitudes  of  our  hrst 
president  so  interesting  to  the  Chinese? 
Why  do  you  think  Hsu  emphasized  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  Washington’s  behavior 
and  political  beliefs? 

4.  What  impression  of  Europe  would  you 
have  if  you  relied  only  on  this  one 
reading? 

5.  What  is  the  signihcance  of  Wang’s 
emphasis  on  differences  in  European 
building  materials,  architectural  styles, 
and  the  variety  of  men’s  and  women’s 
hair  styles  and  clothing? 

6.  Discuss  Hwuy-ung’s  comment  on  the 
“sameness”  of  all  Westerners’  appear¬ 
ance  (“They  all  look  alike . .  Have 
you  ever  heard  this  said  about  an 
Oriental? 

7.  Considering  the  fact  that  these  writings 
represent  the  totality  of  Chinese  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  West  in  the  late  1800’s, 
what  effect  do  you  think  this  may 
have  had  on  Sino-American  and  Sino- 
European  relations? 

Eleven  The  Black  Ship  Scroll 

This  reading  consists  of  plates  and  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  commentary  from  The  Black 
Ship  Scroll,  an  artist’s  record  of  Commo¬ 
dore  Matthew  C.  Perry’s  expedition  to 
Japan,  which  arrived  on  July  8,  1853,  at 
Shimoda.  The  scroll,  painted  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  style  on  a  handscroll  several  feet  in 


length  and  approximately  ten  inches  in 
height,  provides  the  student  with  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  piece  of  historical  evidence  from 
which  to  draw  inferences  about  the  event 
and  its  effects. 

Too  often,  the  study  of  history  is  con- 
hned  to  written  narratives,  ignoring  art  as 
a  possible  source  of  historical  data.  Pictures 
allow  us  direct  contact  with  an  event  of  the 
past,  undisturbed  by  errors  in  translation 
or  interpretation. 

Students  should  be  asked  to  study  the 
portions  of  the  scroll  included  in  the  read¬ 
ing,  not  so  much  as  an  example  of  Japanese 
art  (though  they  will  certainly  want  to 
discuss  its  unique  qualities  and  compare  it 
to  Western  art),  but  as  an  historical  record 
of  an  important  event,  a  crucial  moment 
in  Japanese- American  relations.  Perry’s 
success  at  peacefully  “opening”  Japan  in 
a  method  almost  unparalleled  in  inter¬ 
national  relations  can  be  inferred  not 
only  from  the  comments,  but  also  from 
the  brushstrokes  of  the  Japanese  artist. 
Reflected  in  the  artist’s  choice  of  subjects 
are  Japanese  interests,  fears,  and  surprises: 
amazement  at  the  “Red  Hairs’”  guns  and 
surveying  equipment;  polite  amusement 
over  the  Westerners’  clothing,  facial  fea¬ 
tures,  and  timid  probing  about  a  new  land; 
and  awe  of  the  crew  members’  size  and  the 
smoking  ships. 

Questions 

After  students  have  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  examine  the  plates  from  The 
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Black  Ship  Scroll,  ask  for  their  general 
impressions,  what  it  is  about  the  work 
that  interests  them,  or  what  they  think 
is  happening  in  each  picture.  Emphasis 
should  be  on  their  interpretation  of  the 
paintings,  although  some  specific  in¬ 
formation  might  be  obtained  from  a 
few  probing  questions. 

1 .  What  subject  has  the  artist  chosen?  Why 
do  you  suppose  he  focused  on  these 
particular  episodes? 

2.  Was  Perry’s  mission  a  peaceful  one? 
How  do  you  know? 

3.  Discuss  the  artist’s  comments  on  the 
“thunder-tube.” 

4.  Describe  the  portrait  of  Commodore 
Perry.  Which  features  were  strange  to 
the  artist?  In  w'hat  way  has  the  artist 
projected  his  own  image  of  w^hat  a 
human  face  should  look  like? 

Twelve  Toward  Self -Strengthening 

In  both  Japan  and  China,  the  reaction  to 
Western  ideas,  now  being  seriously  stud¬ 
ied,  was  mixed.  In  China  there  appeared 
two  major  factions.  One  was  formed  by  an 
uncompromising  group  who  believed  that 
strength  lay  in  preserving  Chinese  ways 
and  opposing  any  Westernization;  the 
other  was  composed  of  eclectics  who, 
though  loyal  to  traditional  values,  believed 
that  certain  aspects  of  Western  civilization 
could  be  adapted  and  absorbed  into  Chi¬ 
nese  culture.  This  latter  group  felt  that  the 
advantage  of  Western  knowledge  was  its 


functional  quality,  which  could  be  used  to 
protect  and  strengthen  Chinese  “sub¬ 
stance.”  Thus,  because  they  did  not  seem 
to  threaten  traditional  Japanese  and  Chi¬ 
nese  values,  science,  mathematics,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  military  technology  hrst  attracted 
the  interest  of  scholars  and  officials.  In 
both  countries  it  was  believed  that  tech¬ 
nology  and  military  superiority  w  ere  some 
kind  of  isolated  quantity  which  could  be 
“put  into”  a  traditional  framework  and 
used  to  protect  the  society  against  aggres¬ 
sion  from  the  outside. 

Questions 

1.  Which  aspects  of  Western  knowledge 
seemed  most  acceptable  to  Chinese  and 
Japanese  scholars?  Why  do  you  suppose 
they  concentrated  on  these  fields? 

2.  What,  according  to  Feng  Kuei-fen,  was 
the  hrst  step  toward  acquiring  Western 
knowledge?  How  did  he  propose  to 
carry  out  this  hrst  step? 

3.  Why  were  some  Chinese  intent  on 
adopting  certain  Western  ideas?  What 
is  meant  by  the  statement  “learn  from 
the  barbarians  and  surpass  them”? 

4.  Compare  Chinese  and  Japanese  reac¬ 
tions  to  the  intrusion  of  the  West  and 
Western  ideas. 

5.  Do  you  believe  it  is  possible  to  introduce 
into  one  native  culture  the  science  and 
technology  of  another,  while  maintain¬ 
ing  the  traditional  values  of  the  native 
culture?  Discuss  this  question  also  as  it 
relates  to  developing  nations  today. 
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Ill  Conclusions 

1.  What  causes  ethnocentrism?  How  does 
it  affect  our  relationships  with  other 
countries  and  peoples? 

2.  Examine  your  feelings  towards  China, 
Japan,  and  Asia  generally.  To  what 
extent  do  you  think  your  feelings  have 
been  affected  by  early,  uncorrected  mis¬ 
conceptions  about  Chinese  and  Japa¬ 
nese? 

3.  Write  a  brief  sketch  of  traditional  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Japanese  life  as  it  is  reflected 
in  the  writings  of  Hsu  Chi-yu,  Wang 
Hsi-ch’i,  Honda  Toshiaki,  and  Feng 
Kuei-fen. 

4.  Discuss  the  signihcance  of  the  Chinese 
terms  “Middle  Kingdom,”  “Celestial 
Empire,”  “barbarians,”  and  “Red 
Hairs.”  To  whom  were  they  applied, 
and  how  did  they  affect  encounters 
East  and  West? 

5.  In  what  ways  do  our  attitudes  towards 
and  relations  with  Asia  still  reflect  our 
earliest  contacts  with  China  and  Japan? 
Can  you  think  of  specihc  instances  of 
our  “old”  attitudes  towards  Asia  affect¬ 
ing  our  relations  today? 

6.  Develop  a  general  statement.describing 
the  motivation  which  brought  East  and 
West  together.  To  what  extent  has  the 
motivation  remained  the  same  today? 

7.  (Using  The  Black  Ship  Scroll)  describe 
Commodore  Perry’s  expedition  to 
Shimoda  as  it  might  have  been  seen 
through  Japanese  eyes. 

8.  What  effect  does  language  have  on  our 
understanding  of  others?  What  is  meant 
by  the  term  “tyranny  of  words”? 


IV  Related  Activities 

1.  Illustrate  the  effect  of  ethnocentrism  by 
discussing  the  question:  In  what  ways  is 
our  way  of  life  superior  to  that  of  tradi¬ 
tional  China  and  Japan?  As  students 
give  their  suggestions,  ask  the  questions: 
Why  is  it  better?  and.  Is  it  better  only 
because  we  are  used  to  doing  it  that 
way?  Students  may  reach  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  “eating  with  a  fork”  is  better 
“for  us”  because  we  are  used  to  eating 
that  way.  Similarly,  the  question  might 
be  raised  as  to  why  our  shoes  are  leather 
rather  than  straw  or  wood.  Are  leather 
shoes  better}  Why  do  we  wear  coats,  ties, 
tight  sleeves,  and  hats  rather  than  a 
kimono?  Has  Western  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  made  human  beings  happier? 
Is  modern  Western  science  synonymous 
with  peace  and  tranquility? 

2.  Ask  students  to  list  examples  of  Asian 
influence  in  their  own  lives  (for  exam¬ 
ple:  foods,  architecture,  clothing  styles, 
language,  products,  art,  music,  philos¬ 
ophy  and  religion,  customs,  hlms). 

3.  Ask  students  to  collect  books  of  pictures 
on  China  and  Japan  to  see  what  aspects 
of  the  traditional  cultures  still  remain 
and  to  what  extent  these  and  other 
Asian  countries  have  “borrowed”  from 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  What 
seems  to  be  the  hrst  thing  a  developing 
nation  adopts  from  more  advanced 
countries? 
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Mao  Tse-tung  and  the  Chinese  Revolution 


I  Unit  Objectives 

1  he  Communist  Revolution  in  China  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  most  mis¬ 
understood  events  in  modern  history.  The 
antagonisms  and  fears  aroused  in  this 
country  by  the  fall  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
the  Nationalist  Party  in  China  and  the  rise 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  must  be, 
to  say  the  least,  confusing  to  students  who 
observe  current  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  other  communist  nations. 
The  romanticized  view  of  Sino-American 
relations  held  by  most  Americans  before 
and  during  World  War  II,  coupled  with 
the  hysteria  of  the  “McCarthy  era”  of  the 
195()’s,  has  made  it  difficult  to  examine  ob¬ 
jectively  the  nature  of  revolution  in  China. 

The  objectives  of  this  unit,  then,  are  (1) 
to  examine  the  social  context  of  revolution 
in  twentieth-century  China,  (2)  to  discuss 
and  compare  the  effectiveness  of  the  1911 
Revolution  and  subsequent  revolutionary 
movements,  (3)  to  inquire  into  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  personalities  of  China’s  revolu¬ 
tionary  leaders,  (4)  to  understand  the  issues 
and  attitudes  which  continue  to  preclude 
any  meaningful  cooperation  between  the 
Nationalist  and  Communist  Parties,  (5) 
to  study  briefly  the  differences  between 
Kuomintang  and  Communist  programs 
and  strategies,  (6)  to  investigate  the  fac¬ 
tors  contributing  to  the  defeat  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  the  Nationalist  Government, 
and  the  victory  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
1949,  and  (7)  to  obtain  information  which 
can  lead  to  the  development  of  generaliza¬ 
tions  on  the  role  of  revolution  in  develop¬ 
ing  nations,  particularly  in  Asia. 


II  The  Readings 

The  Social  Context:  One  Famine  Two  The  Peas¬ 
ant  Three  City  Life  Four  The  Pleasures  of  Life 

These  readings  illustrate  two  important 
characteristics  of  traditional  Chinese  life; 

(1)  the  material  poverty  of  the  people,  and 

(2)  the  division  of  Chinese  society  into  two 
distinct  and  widely  separated  groups  — the 
mass  of  impoverished,  illiterate  peasants 
scratching  out  an  existence  throughout 
rural  China,  and  the  small  but  powerful 
upper  class  of  gentry  and  scholar-officials 
concentrated  in  urban  cultural  and  eco¬ 
nomic  centers.  The  extreme  disparity  in 
the  way  of  life,  the  expectations,  and  the 
opportunity  for  individual  expression  be¬ 
tween  these  two  groups  pro\’ides  the  social 
context  for  the  Chinese  revolutions  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

Revolution  should  not  be  studied  apart 
from  its  social  context.  Explicit  in  the  deh- 
nition  of  revolution  is  the  idea  of  change, 
the  overthrow  of  one  social,  political,  or 
economic  system  and  its  replacement  with 
another.  Before  we  can  discuss  and  eval¬ 
uate  the  effectiveness  of  any  revolution,  we 
must  examine  the  conditions  and  events 
which  led  masses  of  people  to  rise  up 
violently  against  their  condition.  Thus, 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  Chinese  Revo¬ 
lution  is  only  intelligible  from  a  Chinese 
point  of  view.  Though  we  are  seeking  an 
American  view  and  understanding  of 
revolution  in  China,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  measure  conditions,  events,  and 
personalities  with  an  American  or  even  a 
Western  yardstick. 
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Questions 

1.  Describe  the  basic  differences  between 
farming  in  China  and  farming  in  the 
United  States.  What  are  the  reasons  for 
and  results  of  these  differences? 

2.  What  percentage  of  the  Chinese  popu¬ 
lation  is  engaged  in  agriculture?  What 
factors  have  contributed  to  the  lowering 
of  the  percentage  of  the  population 
engaged  in  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  nations? 

3.  Why  is  meat  so  scarce  in  traditional 
China? 

4.  Discuss  the  differences  between  the 
upper  and  lower  strata  of  Chinese  life. 
What  are  the  chances  for  social  mobility? 

5.  As  a  social  scientist  viewing  condi¬ 
tions  in  traditional  China,  would  you 
predict  revolution?  Give  reasons  for 
your  answer. 

(Note:  the  above  questions  refer  to  pre¬ 
revolutionary  China,  not  China  today.) 

Revolution:  Five  Genesis  of  a  Communist  I 

The  division  of  traditional  Chinese  society 
was  modihed  slowly  but  perceptibly  in  the 
late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  cen¬ 
turies.  From  a  small  group  of  middle-class 
peasants  there  arose  a  generation  of  Chi¬ 
nese  youth  trained  in  Confucianist  ways, 
but  different  in  that  they  had  been  exposed 
to  Western  ideas.  Mao  Tse-tung  (b.  1893) 
was  such  a  youth.  His  life,  beliefs,  aspira¬ 
tions,  fears,  and  frustrations  reflect  the 


historical  situation  in  which  he  grew  and 
the  intellectual,  economic,  political,  and 
social  currents  which  influenced  an  entire 
generation. 

The  conflicts  in  Mao’s  life  between  the 
traditional  and  the  new  reflect  Chinese 
history  of  the  last  one  hundred  years.  He 
describes  himself  as  being,  like  his  country, 
in  a  constant  state  of  ambivalence,  torn 
between  the  Classics  and  vernacular  litera¬ 
ture,  the  Confucian  elders  and  the  new 
youth,  traditional  education  and  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  social  sciences,  the  “Middle  King¬ 
dom”  (a  name  reflecting  the  traditional 
belief  that  China  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
universe)  and  the  technologically  superior 
West.  These  are  the  forces  which  pulled 
the  basic  tenets  of  Confucianist  China  in 
opposite  directions  simultaneously,  result¬ 
ing  in  periods  of  great  stress  and  strain. 

Questions 

1.  In  what  way  was  Mao’s  family  different 
from  the  Chinese  you  read  about  in  the 
earlier  readings? 

2.  Why  did  Mao  object  to  traditional  Chi¬ 
nese  literature  and  the  Classics? 

3.  Describe  the  Chinese  scene  which 
served  as  a  backdrop  for  Mao’s  life, 
noting  speciflcally  the  events  and  issues 
of  social  and  political  ferment  which 
characterized  China  in  the  early  twen¬ 
tieth  century. 

4.  What  ideas  and  attitudes  do  you  feel 
contributed  to  Mao’s  becoming  a  revo¬ 
lutionary? 
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Six  Revolution 

The  1911  Revolution  was  actually  three 
revolutions.  First,  it  was  a  revolution  against 
alien  and  despotic  rule  (the  Manchus  had 
conquered  Clhina  in  the  1600’s).  Second, 
the  revolution  was  a  social  upheaval  which 
sought  reform  and  social  evolution.  Finally, 
it  was  an  intellectual  revolution  which 
created  a  free  climate  for  new  kinds  of 
economic,  political,  social,  and  philosoph¬ 
ical  ideas  as  well  as  scientihc  inquiry.  In 
view  of  later  developments,  it  shauld  be 
noted  that  the  1911  Revolution  was  not 
a  peasant  revolution,  but,  to  the  contrary, 
a  revolution  originating  within  military 
and  ruling-class  spheres.  Although  the 
Manchu  dynasty  was  overthrown  and  the 
way  was  cleared  for  subsequent  social,  po¬ 
litical,  and  economic  developments,  it  re¬ 
mained  for  later  revolutionary  movements 
and  the  civil  war  to  hnally  establish  a  rela¬ 
tively  stable  government  capable  of  dealing 
with  the  problems  facing  China. 

Questions 

1 .  How  did  the  Revolution  begin,  and  who 
was  responsible  for  carrying  it  out? 
Would  you  call  this  a  popular  revolution? 

2.  How  did  the  1911  Revolution  differ 
from  the  American  Revolution? 

3.  In  what  ways  was  the  Revolution  a  suc¬ 
cess?  In  what  ways  did  it  fail?  If,  as  the 
authors  suggest,  the  1911  Revolution 
was  incomplete,  then  what  were  its 
partial  accomplishments? 


4.  Discuss  the  alternatives  to  the  1911  Rev¬ 
olution.  Do  you  feel  that  such  a  drastic 
step  was  absolutely  essential  for  modern¬ 
ization  and  social  advances  in  China? 

5.  Referring  back  to  Mao  Tse-tung’s  com¬ 
ments  to  Edgar  Snow,  what  sources  ex¬ 
isted  in  China  for  revolutionary  ideas? 

Seven  The  May  Fourth  Movement 

The  May  Fourth  Movement  is  the  name 
given  by  the  Chinese  to  an  intellectual 
movement  which  culminated  on  May  4, 
1919,  with  a  student  demonstration  in 
Peking,  followed  closely  by  other  expres¬ 
sions  of  patriotism  and  nationalism.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  Movement  was 
Japanese  violation  of  Chinese  territorial 
integrity  and  the  upholding  of  this  viola¬ 
tion  by  the  Western  Powers. 

Signihcantly,  the  Movement  was  carried 
forward  and  into  the  streets  not  by  China’s 
usual  military  and  political  leadership,  but 
by  students  and  young  intellectuals,  pio¬ 
neers  in  a  modern  liberal  tradition. 

Questions 

1.  What  new  sources  for  revolutionary 
ideas  and  political  philosophies  ap¬ 
peared  in  China  at  the  time  of  the 
Movement? 

2.  In  your  opinion,  which  was  the  more 
effective  revolution,  the  1911  Revolu¬ 
tion  or  the  May  Fourth  Movement? 
Cive  reasons  for  your  answer. 
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The  Birth  of  Chinese  Communism:  Eight  Genesis 
of  a  Communist  11 

Mao  Tse-tung’s  description  of  the  May 
Fourth  Movement  is  seen  by  some  as  an 
exaggeration.  Nevertheless,  the  effects  of 
the  Movement  were  widespread,  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  development  of  new  student  and 
labor  movements,  creating  new  impetus 
for  popular  education  and  language  re¬ 
form,  and  resulting  directly  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  communist  thought  in  China. 
Most  important,  scholars  and  intellectuals 
were  brought  in  touch  with  the  problems 
of  the  peasants  and  the  nation. 

Questions 

1 .  What  effect  did  the  Movement  have  on 
Mao  Tse-tung’s  ideas? 

2.  Can  you  think  of  events  in  America’s 
revolution  that  were  analogous  to  the 
May  Fourth  Movement  and  had  similar 
effects? 

Nine  First  Manifesto  of  the  CCP 

In  this  hrst  statement  of  the  issues  by  the 
founders  of  the  CCP,  among  whom  was 
Mao  Tse-tung,  the  student  can  observe  the 
nature  of  early  Marxist  thought  in  China, 
especially  those  aspects  of  the  Party  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  gain  a  broad  base  of 
popular  support  from  the  peasantry.  The 
principal  target  of  the  Communists  was 
Kuomintang  (Nationalist)  militarist  policies 


which  had  not  only  failed  to  produce  an 
effective  central  government  capable  of 
dealing  with  China’s  great  needs,  but  had 
offered  little  more  hope  to  hungry  farmers 
and  urban  poor  than  the  fallen  Ch’ing 
dynasty.  The  document  attacks  the  tu-chun, 
or  military  governor  system,  and  reflects, 
almost  in  order  of  priority,  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  Chinese  populace. 

Questions 

1.  Judging  from  Communist  accusations 
against  the  Kuomintang  government 
and  its  policies,  how  effective  was  the 
Nationalist  government  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  the  peasantry?  Did  con¬ 
ditions  in  China  in  1922  differ  greatly 
from  the  conditions  which  brought  on 
the  1911  Revolution? 

2.  Considering  the  structure  of  Chinese 
society  during  this  period,  was  the 
Marxist  idea  of  proletarian  revolution 
applicable? 

3.  To  whom  would  this  program  be  most 
appealing?  Which  groups  in  China  were 
most  likely  to  be  antagonized  by  these 
aims? 

Ten  The  Peasant  Movement  in  Hunan 

This  report,  written  by  Mao  Tse-tung  in 
February,  1927,  is  considered  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  classic,  not  only  because  it  stands  as 
one  of  the  earliest  of  Mao’s  writings,  but 
more  important,  because  it  is  a  succinct 
statement  of  Mao’s  concept  of  agrarian 
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revolution  in  its  formative  stages.  No  revo¬ 
lution,  certainly  not  our  own,  has  occurred 
without  violence,  and  Mao’s  tactics  make 
the  Chinese  Revolution  no  exception. 
Although  such  extremism  seems  contrary 
to  the  Chinese  tradition  of  moderation  and 
harmony,  Mao  realized  that  the  overthrow 
of  clan  authority,  the  minimizing  of 
the  influence  of  the  Confucian  elders  in 
the  family  and  village,  the  lessening  of 
religious  and  superstitious  holds  on  the 
people,  and  the  freeing  of  women  from 
masculine  domination  were  essential  req¬ 
uisites  for  any  signihcant  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  change  in  China.  In  short,  Mao’s  targets 
were  those  aspects  of  traditional  Chinese 
life  which  were  most  resistant  to  change 
and  had  kept  the  peasants  in  poverty  and 
ignorance. 

Questions 

1.  In  this  report,  which  class  is  identified 
as  the  “vanguard  of  the  revolution’’? 
How  is  this  different  from  statements  in 
the  First  Manifesto? 

2.  Do  you  feel  the  means  employed  by  the 
peasant  associations  to  obtain  their  rev¬ 
olutionary  ends  are  justihed?  Explain. 

3.  Which  f  undamental  changes  in  Chinese 
family  and  village  life  were  required 
by  Mao?  Why? 

4.  What  educational  plans  did  Mao  have, 
and  why  should  education  be  made  part 
of  a  revolutionary  strategy? 

5.  After  reviewing  the  economic  condition 
of  the  peasantry  as  summarized  in 


Mao’s  report,  determine  how  successf  ul 
the  1911  Revolution  was  in  solving 
China’s  f  undamental  problems. 

The  Kuomintang—CCP  Schism:  Eleven  The 
Shanghai  Coup  of  April  12,  1927  Twehe  The 
Long  March 

Chiang  Kai-shek’s  extermination  cam¬ 
paigns,  beginning  with  the  Shanghai  Coup 
of  April  12,  1927,  and  eventually  leading 
to  the  encirclement  of  Communist  troops 
and  the  forced  Long  March,  are  the  basis 
for  the  bitterness  and  enmity  which  pre¬ 
cluded  any  meaningful  cooperation  or 
coalition  between  the  Kuomintang  and  the 
CCP.  The  Long  March  stands  as  one  of 
history’s  most  signihcant  defeats,  a  forced 
retreat  which  not  only  saved  the  leadership 
nucleus  and  armies  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  but  also  provided  a  much 
needed  psychological  victory  for  Mao  and 
his  followers.  During  this  epic  of  human 
endurance,  the  First  Front  Army  under 
Mao  walked  for  370  days  (October  16, 
1 934,  to  October  20,  1 935),  covering  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  6,000  miles  and  touching  on  12 
provinces  in  western  (diina.  The  Long 
March  and  the  years  of  isolation  at  the  new 
Communist  base  allowed  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  hierarchy  of  institutions,  offices, 
and  laws  forming  the  foundation  of  future 
Communist  movements  and  governments. 
Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  ordeal,  the  Red 
Armies  were  in  a  position  to  harass  and 
resist  the  Japanese  invaders. 
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Questions 

1.  Retrace  the  events  which  led  to  the 
Long  March.  Do  you  feel  that  Chiang 
Kai-shek’s  tactics  were  justihed? 

2.  Why  was  so  much  emphasis  placed  on 
conduct  and  values,  as  reflected  in  the 
Eight  Rules  of  Discipline,  rather  than 
merely  on  strict  discipline? 

3.  How  did  the  Long  March  and  its  after- 
math  contribute  to  differences  between 
Chinese  and  Russian  Communism? 

4.  How  did  the  Long  March  actually 
strengthen  the  CCP  internally  and 
enhance  its  image  among  the  people? 

The  Long  March 

To  the  Chinese,  an  emperor,  a  general,  a 
political  leader,  even  a  revolutionary  who 
composes  music,  paints,  or  writes  poetry  is 
not  unusual.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
scholars,  were  Mao  unknown  as  a  political 
leader,  he  would  still  rank  among  China’s 
great  poets.  Mao  wrote  The  Long  March  in 
September,  1935,  as  his  troops  neared  the 
end  of  their  ordeal. 

Questions 

1 .  What  image  of  the  Long  March  is  Mao 
trying  to  create  with  his  poetry? 

2.  Compare  the  theme  and  purpose  of 
Mao’s  poem  with  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  poems  about  the  deeds  of  national 
heroes.  What  term  do  we  use  to  describe 
this  kind  of  poetry? 


The  Roots  of  Mao’s  Victory:  Thirteen  Memo¬ 
randa  by  Foreign  Service  Officers  in  China 
Fourteen  General  Wedemeyer  Reports  on  China 

These  documents  represent  on-the-spot 
reporting,  contrasting  conditions  in  Kuo- 
mintang-  and  Communist-controlled  sec¬ 
tors  of  China,  as  well  as  the  relative  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  two  groups  in  directing  war 
efforts  against  the  Japanese  and  satisfying 
the  needs  of  the  Chinese  people.  As  the 
Communists  launched  offensives  in  both 
Manchuria  and  North  China  in  the  months 
which  followed  the  Japanese  surrender, 
Chiang  Kai-shek’s  Nationalist  troops, 
American-trained  and  supplied,  proved 
ineffective  in  resisting  Mao  Tse-tung’s 
guerilla  tactics.  Supported  by  victory  after 
victory.  Communist  morale  increased  as 
the  morale  of  Nationalist  troops  deterio¬ 
rated  rapidly.  By  the  summer  of  1947,  the 
Nationalists  had  lost  the  will  to  hght  or 
resist. 

Questions 

1.  Describe  the  weaknesses  of  the  Nation¬ 
alist  Government,  comparing  Kuomin- 
tang  policies  of  social  and  economic 
reform  with  those  of  the  Communists. 

2.  What  factors  contributed  to  Communist 
successes  in  North  China  and  eventually 
throughout  all  of  China  in  1949? 

3.  Why  were  the  Nationalists  unable  to 
establish  a  stable  government  in  China 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Japanese? 
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Ill  Conclusions 

1.  What  contributed  most  directly  to  peas¬ 
ant  unrest  and  revolutions  in  twentieth- 
century  China? 

2.  Compare  the  1911  Revolution  and  the 
May  Fourth  Movement.  How  were  the 
1911  Revolution  and  the  May  Fourth 
Movement  essentially  different  and 
what  was  signihcant  about  this  differ¬ 
ence? 

3.  Compare  the  aims  of  the  CCP  in  1922 
to  the  grievances  and  aims  set  forth  by 
American  revolutionaries  in  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence.  From  this, 
can  you  develop  a  general  statement 
describing  the  universality  of  human 
needs  and  goals? 

4.  In  what  ways  was  Mao  Tse-tung 
uniquely  suited  to  his  role  as  revolu¬ 
tionary  and  communist  leader?  What 
was  his  major  role  in  the  Communist 
Revolution? 

5.  In  comparing  the  Nationalist  and  Com¬ 
munist  progi  ams  and  accomplishments, 
which  do  you  feel  really  satished  the 
needs  of  the  Chinese?  Which  group 
might  you  have  supported  had  you 
been  a  student  in  China  during  this 
period?  Why? 

6.  In  later  years,  Davies,  Service,  and  other 
members  of  the  State  Department  were 
accused  of  “undermining”  American 
conhdence  in  Chiang  Kai-shek,  thus 
“contributing”  to  the  fall  of  the  Nation¬ 
alist  (Government  on  the  mainland. 
Comment  on  this  accusation. 


IV  Related  Activities 

1 .  Assemble  a  panel  of  students  to  discuss 
the  problems  which  have  faced  China 
since  the  1911  Revolution  and  suggest 
recommendations  for  programs  to  deal 
with  these  problems. 

2.  Assign  a  project  in  which  students 
survey  American  public  opinion  on  Chi¬ 
nese  Communism  and  Chiang  Kai-shek 
as  reflected  in  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles  during  the  period  1945  to  1955. 
Discuss  the  effect  of  these  attitudes 
on  subsequent  developments  in  Sino- 
American  relations. 

3.  Form  two  debating  teams  to  consider 
the  following: 

Resolved:  During  the  period  1945  to 
1949  the  United  States  Government 
should  have  supported  and  given  ofli- 
cial  recognition  to  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Party  as  the  rightful  and  de  facto 
representative  of  the  Chinese  people. 
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Life  in  Communist  China 


I  Unit  Objectives 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  unit  is  to 
encourage  students  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  life  in  Communist  China*  today. 
The  readings  examine  the  political  and 
economic  systems  of  the  country  insofar  as 
as  these  systems  affect  the  daily  lives  of  the 
Chinese  people.  The  central  issue  is  the 
effect  of  the  present  totalitarian  regime  on 
the  experience  of  the  Chinese.  On  one 
hand,  China  under  communism  has  made 
material  advance.  On  the  other  hand,  in¬ 
dividual  freedom  is  severely  limited  under 
a  government  which  may  be  applying  the 
most  extensive  experiment  in  social  con¬ 
trol  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  student 
will  investigate  the  philosophical  issue  of 
individual  versus  state  at  the  practical 
level.  He  must  weigh  such  questions  as: 
Is  material  advance  worth  the  loss  of  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom?  How  much  freedom  does 
a  man  possess  when  he  is  in  danger  of 
starving  to  death?  Does  the  state  increase 
a  man’s  freedom  when  it  controls  his  life 
in  order  to  mobilize  all  its  resources  for 
progiess  towards  goals  which  include 
feeding  all  its  people? 

The  readings  are  largely  personal  ac¬ 
counts,  hrst-hand  descriptions  of  various 
aspects  of  life  in  China  today  which  provide 
data  from  which  tentative  generalizations 
or  conclusions  can  be  formed.  Thus  the 
section  on  life  in  rural  China  contains 
personal  accounts  of  the  daily  lives  of  two 
Chinese  peasants  and  a  description  of  one 
commune,  rather  than  a  social  scientist’s 

*China  is  the  name  used  most  frequently  in  this  unit  to  refer  to  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China,  which  is  often  called  Red  China  or 
Communist  China. 


analysis  of  the  commune  system.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  unit  is  not  to  have  the  student 
memorize  the  conclusions  of  scholars,  but 
to  have  him  form  his  own  by  investigating 
the  issues  for  himself.  If  a  student  wishes 
to  read  beyond  the  material  in  the  unit  in 
order  to  see  what  opinions  have  been 
reached  by  scholars  in  the  field,  he  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  so.  However,  a  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  able  to  marshal  informa¬ 
tion  to  support  the  conclusions  he  adopts; 
argument  from  authority  alone  should  not 
be  considered  sufficient  evidence  for  a 
position. 

Studying  this  unit  is  intended  to  increase 
the  student’s  ability  to  analyze  signihcant 
contemporary  issues  by  providing  him  with 
experience  in  doing  so.  The  experience  of 
dealing  with  the  unit  will  improve  his  ability 
to  examine  sources  of  information  and 
assess  their  worth.  Not  only  should  the 
student  extend  the  study  of  life  in  China, 
but  he  should  be  encouraged  to  extend  his 
inquiry  into  other  settings  which  illustrate 
the  relationship  between  the  individual  and 
his  government.  One  of  the  chief  values  of 
open  inquiry  into  an  issue  of  this  kind  is 
to  be  found  in  the  larger  questions  that  are 
raised  about  the  nature  of  man,  about 
man  in  society,  and  about  man’s  response 
to  the  challenges  that  confront  him. 
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II  The  Readings 


Life  in  Rural  China:  One  Life  in  Liu  Ling 
Village  Two  Pride  of  Poor  Men:  Willow  Grove 
Commune 

Jan  Myrdal  obtained  these  interviews  in 
Liu  Ling,  a  northern  Shensi  village,  where 
people  live  in  caves  because  they  provide 
better  insulation  and  are  more  comforta¬ 
ble  than  frame  houses.  The  caves  are 
“built”  with  rooms,  doors  and  windows. 
Farm  cooperatives  were  established  in  Liu 
Ling  over  thirty  years  ago  under  the 
leadership  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  Tung  Yang- 
chen,  a  thirty-hve-year-old  labor  brigade 
leader,  reveals  the  extent  to  which  peasant 
life  is  concerned  with  food  production, 
la  Yang-ching  describes  her  life  as  a  peas¬ 
ant  wife  and  outlines  her  year’s  domestic 
duties.  These  selections  are  included  to 
enable  the  student  to  draw  inferences 
about  the  effect  of  political  change  on  the 
life  of  the  peasant.  The  student  can  see 
the  signihcance  of  food  production  in 
peasant  life  and  the  consequent  arduous 
hand  labor. 

Edgar  Snow’s  description  of  the  Willow 
(irove  commune,  in  which  Liu  Ling  is 
located,  emphasizes  the  improvements 
which  have  resulted  from  collective  efforts. 
This  reading  will  help  the  student  to  better 
understand  the  peasant’s  life  by  putting  it 
in  its  larger  context.  It  also  raises  the 
question:  To  what  extent  can  men,  by  co¬ 
operative  effort,  reduce  the  threat  of  natu¬ 
ral  catastrophe  from  flood  or  drought  and 
thus  make  their  lives  more  secure? 


Questions 

1 .  Compare  the  life  of  the  Chinese  peasant 
with  that  of  a  poor  American  farmer. 

2.  How  might  each  of  the  following  items 
of  information  affect  your  judgment  of 
the  validity  of  Myrdal’s  report  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  rural  life  in  Communist 
China  today? 

a.  Myrdal  was  one  of  the  hrst  Western 
visitors  to  be  allowed  in  Communist 
China.  Some  have  suggested  that  Chi¬ 
nese  authorities  admitted  only  those 
who  viewed  them  favorably. 

b.  Large  areas  of  China  were  closed  to 
visitors,  but  Myrdal  was  allowed  to 
cboose  freely  a  village  for  his  studies 
from  the  remaining  area. 

c.  In  a  conversation  with  Mao  Tse-tung, 
Myrdal  mentioned  that  he  had  been  to 
Liu  Ling  to  study  tbe  change  in  the 
countryside.  Mao  replied,  “You  should 
have  gone  to  the  big  agi'icultural  plains. 
Yenan  is  only  poor  and  backward.” 

d.  The  total  time  spent  in  Liu  Ling  by 
Myrdal  and  his  wife  was  one  month. 

e.  In  his  interviews,  Myrdal  depended 
on  an  interpreter  supplied  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese  government.  Myrdal  states  that 
even  the  most  brilliant  interpreter  could 
not  falsify  translations  consistently  over 
a  period  of  time. 

3.  What  improvements  have  been  made 
in  Willow  (h  ove  as  a  result  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  commune? 

4.  How  do  you  account  for  the  attitude  of 
the  peasant  toward  life? 
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Life  in  Urban  China:  Three  What  It  Is  Like 
to  Live  in  Peking  Today  Four  In  Automobile 
Factory  Number  One  Five  Letters  from  Red  China 

Life  in  Peking  is  described  by  Genevieve 
Morel,  a  student  who  recently  spent  three 
years  there.  She  gives  clues  to  the  effects 
of  the  Cultural  Revolution.  Shrines  to  Mao 
replace  merchandise  in  shop  windows,  and 
youthful  Red  Guards  try  to  outdo  each 
other  in  displays  of  ardent  loyalty.  From 
this  description  the  student  can  draw  infer¬ 
ences  about  student  life  in  particular  and 
about  urban  life  in  general. 

Hugo  Portisch  depicts  a  huge  automo¬ 
tive  plant  in  which  cars  are  produced 
“from  scratch.”  Although  production  is 
small  by  Western  standards,  the  factory  is 
capable  of  producing  its  own  power  and 
of  manufacturing  160,000  parts  for  trucks. 
This  selection  shows  the  strides  being  taken 
towards  industrialization. 

Letters  from  Red  China  reveals  many 
details  in  the  life  of  one  city  family  from 
1957  to  1961,  an  interesting  period  for 
social  and  economic  development  in  China. 
The  writer,  a  “returned  overseas  Chinese,” 
displays  great  pride  in  China’s  progress 
and  determination  in  facing  hardship.  The 
student  must  seek  to  separate  the  “propa¬ 
ganda”  from  the  meaningful  information 
and  see  what  he  can  learn  from  each. 

Questions 

1.  How  have  class  differences  persisted 
in  spite  of  the  Communist  regime? 


How  has  the  government  planned  to 
combat  this  situation,  particularly  in 
the  universities,  and  what  may  the 
effects  be? 

2.  In  what  ways  is  Automobile  Factory 
Number  One  like  an  American  auto¬ 
mobile  factory?  In  what  ways  is  it 
different? 

3.  Describe  the  function  of  cars  in  Chinese 
society.  How  does  this  differ  from  your 
country? 

4.  List  the  events  and  trends  in  China 
mentioned  with  pride  by  Nancy  Lee. 

5.  Give  evidence  of  a  strong  political  and 
moral  emphasis  in  Chinese  education. 

6.  Can  you  think  of  any  reasons  why  the 
Chinese  might  favor  the  particular 
American  singer,  Paul  Robeson,  whom 
Mrs.  Lee  reports  hearing  on  the  radio? 

7.  Comment  on  the  sincerity  of  Mi  s.  Lee’s 
letters. 

The  Effect  of  Mao  Tse-tung’s  Thought  in  Rural 
China:  Six  A  Family  Meeting  Seven  Thirteen 
Months  in  a  Rural  Commune  Eight  Students 
and  Peasants 

In  A  Family  Meeting,  a  supposed  peasant 
father  describes  the  criticism  he  receives 
from  his  children.  Such  criticism  would 
surely  have  been  humiliating  in  the  China 
of  former  times.  By  studying  the  thoughts 
of  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  and  engaging 
in  mutual  criticism,  members  of  a  family  try 
to  become  productive  citizens  in  the  New 
China.  Students  are  given  the  opportunity 
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to  analyze  a  piece  of  Chinese  Communist 
propaganda  to  see  how  the  party  line  is 
promoted. 

A  Chinese  university  student  who  es¬ 
caped  to  the  West  and  a  government 
interpreter  give  contrasting  accounts  of 
lao  dung  or  “voluntary”  physical  labor. 
Ching,  the  interpreter,  claims  to  have 
found  her  thirteen  months  in  Liu  Ling  to 
be  productive  in  building  her  self-reliance 
and  proletarian  outlook.  Tung  Chi-ping 
denounces  his  briefer  experience  as  detri¬ 
mental  both  to  students  and  to  peasants. 
Conflicting  reports  are  given  so  that  the 
student  may  engage  in  contrastive  analysis. 

Questions 

1.  In  ^  Family  Meeting,  identify  examples 
of  propaganda  techniques  such  as  slo¬ 
gans,  stereotypes,  “straw  men,”  and 
emotional  language. 

2.  What  role  does  Chairman  Mao’s  thought 
play  in  the  life  of  the  peasant  family? 

3.  How  does  the  reference  to  the  peasant’s 
“private  plot”  indicate  a  softening  of 
Communist  Party  policy? 

4.  Psychological  research  indicates  that  a 
person  who  expresses  a  point  of  view 
with  which  he  initially  disagrees  tends 
to  change  his  attitude  in  the  direction 
of  believing  what  he  has  said.  How  is 
this  principle  relevant  to  this  account 
and  to  other  events  in  China  today? 

5.  Why  does  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  promote  lao  dung?  (Consider  food 
production  and  ideological  reasons.) 


6.  Explain  the  different  attitudes  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  two  accounts. 

7.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term 
“struggle”  as  it  is  used  in  Students  and 
Peasants?  How  would  it  relate  to  “class 
struggle”  in  Communist  doctrine? 

The  Effect  of  Mao  Tse-tung's  Thought  in  Urban 
China:  Nine  The  Thought  Revolution  Ten  Theater 
and  Thought  Reform 

The  Thought  Revolution  suggests  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  surviving  and  advancing  under 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party  if  one  is 
totally  sincere  and  believes  the  regime’s 
propaganda.  What  a  person  needs  for  sur¬ 
vival  is  the  ability  to  see  what  is  expected 
of  him.  Tung  Chi-ping  describes  a  “strug¬ 
gle”  against  an  utterly  sincere  Communist 
student  and  his  subsequent  mental  break¬ 
down.  Students  may  identify  some  of  the 
techniques  of  thought  reform  and  draw 
inferences  about  their  possible  social  and 
psychological  effects. 

In  Theater  and  Thought  Reform,  Lisa 
Hobbs,  journalist,  housewife,  and  mother 
living  in  California,  describe.s  the  emotional 
impact  of  a  dramatic  performance  in 
which  Communist  heroes  overcome  cruel 
imperialist  villains.  Conclusions  may  be 
formed  about  the  role  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  media  and  the  arts  in  a  totalitarian 
society.  Related  issues  and  topics  may  be 
raised,  such  as  freedom  of  the  press. 
Hitler’s  propaganda  ministry,  and  social 
protest  in  poetry  and  folksongs. 
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Questions 

1.  How  does  Tung  Chi-ping  explain  his 
own  actions? 

2.  Imagine  your  were  a  student  under  such 
conditions.  Describe  the  sense  of  isola¬ 
tion  you  would  feel  and  tell  why  you 
might  avoid  conhding  in  anyone,  even 
your  friends  and  family. 

3.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  struggle 
meeting? 

4.  Describe  the  audience  of  which  Lisa 
Hobbs  writes  and  state  how  you  feel 
they  would  respond  to  the  play. 

5.  What  is  the  effect  of  state  control  over 
the  arts? 

6.  A  major  aim  of  the  arts  in  China  is 
social  reform.  Compare  the  play  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  reading  with  the  singing 
of  Joan  Baez,  Bob  Dylan,  or  some  other 
singer.  How  do  these  art  forms  relate 
to  the  reform  of  society? 

The  Effect  of  Government  Policy  on  Progress 
in  Modern  China:  Eleven  Bamboo  H-Bomb 
Twelve  Report  from  a  Long  Nose 

Valentin  Chu,  author  of  The  Bamboo 
H-Bomb,  is  clearly  opposed  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Communist  Party  and  is  convinced 
that,  like  Chinese  totalitarian  regimes 
over  the  centuries,  it  will  not  long  survive. 
Mr.  Chu  has  gathered  evidence  from  many 
sources  about  events  in  China,  and  in  this 
excerpt  he  details  some  of  the  ludicrous 
failures  of  the  Great  Leap  Forward.  He 


may  estimate  the  effects  on  the  people  of 
the  tremendous  efforts  involved  in  the 
Leap  and  the  effects  of  the  setbacks  ex¬ 
perienced  because  of  miscalculation  and 
natural  catastrophe. 

Report  from  a  Long  Nose,  Jean-Louis 
Vincent’s  description  of  the  efficiently 
organized  activities  which  occurred  during 
the  Cultural  Revolution,  serves  as  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  blunders  of  the  Party  recorded 
in  the  previous  reading.  With  no  one  safe 
from  the  threat  of  denunciation,  including 
public  officials  and  workers,  the  Chinese 
people  are  constantly  aware  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  show  of  absolute  loyalty  to  the 
Party.  Demonstrations  and  denunciations 
have  become  an  integral  part  of  life.  The 
student  should  consider  the  effects  of  this 
political  pressure  on  the  lives  of  the  people. 

Questions 

1.  Estimate  the  effect  on  Chinese  people 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Great  Leap  and  of 
its  failure. 

2.  Why  might  the  mistakes  of  a  totalitarian 
government  in  industry  and  agriculture 
be  more  striking  than  similar  mistakes 
in  a  democratic  nation? 

3.  What  is  the  meaniijg  of  the  expression 
“Long  Nose”? 

4.  What  is  the  purpose  of  periodically 
denouncing  popular  public  hgures  such 
as  the  night  soil  collector? 

5.  How  does  the  Party  beneht  from  the 
suspension  of  cultural  activities  in 
China? 
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Ill  Conclusions 

1 .  State  what  yoti  consider  to  be  the 
greatest  challenges  facing  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  today.  Comment  on 
Chinese  responses  to  those  challenges 
and  make  your  own  recommendations. 

2.  Compare  the  relationship  between  the 
individual  and  the  state  in  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  and  in  your  own 
nation. 

3.  What  differences  would  there  be  be¬ 
tween  your  present  experience  and  the 
experience  you  would  have  if  you  were 
a  Chinese  teenager  in  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China? 

4.  Predict  what  life  will  be  like  for  the 
people  of  China  ten  or  twenty  years 
from  now.  Be  imaginative  but  support 
your  predictions  with  evidence  from 
this  unit  and  from  your  knowledge  of 
China  today. 

5.  The  life  of  the  Chinese  peasant  has 
been  improved  beyond  his  previous 
dreams  by  making  him  less  at  the  mercy 
of  the  whims  of  nature;  no  longer  does 
he  face  the  danger  of  starvation  from 
flood  and  drought.  This  increase  in  the 
personal  security  of  the  peasant  justifies 
any  amount  of  control  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  may  wish  to  exert 
over  him.  Adopt  a  position  of  agree¬ 
ment  or  disagreement  with  each  of  the 
two  parts  of  the  preceding  statement. 
Support  your  position  with  facts  and 
value  judgments. 


IV  Related  Activities 

1.  Have  students  make  up  a  glossary  of 
political  terms  used  in  the  readings. 

2.  Have  students  record  references  to  his¬ 
torical  events  and  trends  as  they  are 
encountered  in  the  unit.  By  the  time 
the  unit  has  been  completed,  patterns 
will  have  emerged. 

3.  Preceding  or  following  the  unit,  have 
students  consult  current  sources  to 
outline  historical  events  in  China. 

4.  Have  pairs  of  students  conduct  a  corre¬ 
spondence  between  a  “Red  Chinese’’ 
student  and  an  “American”  student  over 
a  period  of  several  days.  Ask  the 
“Chinese”  student  to  decide  in  advance 
whether  or  not  he  is  loyal  to  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party.  Have  the 
“American”  student  determine  whether 
or  not  his  letters  came  from  a  loyal 
Chinese  and  cite  the  evidence  on  which 
he  bases  the  decision. 

5.  Dramatize  a  “struggle”  against  a  class 
member.  In  so  doing,  try  to  relate 
accusations  to  real  events  but  give 
them  a  negative  meaning.  Have  the 
students  analyze  the  effect  together. 

6.  Discuss  the  issue  of  controlling  men’s 
minds  through  the  arts  and  the  com¬ 
munications  media.  Use  such  sources  as 
Vance  Packard’s  The  Hidden  Persuaders 
and  George  Orwell’s  1984  as  back¬ 
ground  material. 


\ 
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Modernization  in  Japan 


I  Unit  Objectives 

Modernizatio7i  in  Japan  attempts  to  accom¬ 
plish  three  objectives;  (1)  to  increase  the 
student’s  awareness  of  the  technological, 
industrial,  and  urban  development  which 
has  taken  place  in  Japan,  (2)  to  increase 
the  student’s  understanding  of  the  impact 
of  modernization,  not  only  on  the  Japanese 
but  on  all  people,  and  (3)  to  increase  the 
student’s  ability  to  inquire  into  the  dy¬ 
namics  of  complex  social  issues. 

The  unit  is  composed  of  three  sections: 
People  at  Work  in  Urban  Japan,  People 
at  Play  in  Urban  Japan,  and  People  in 
Conjlict  in  Urban  Japan.  The  first  two 
sections  provide  information  necessary  to 
enable  the  student  to  begin  his  inquiry 
into  the  major  effects  of  modernization. 
These  two  parts,  primarily  made  up  of 
biographical  sketches  illustrating  the  pat¬ 
terns  of  living  in  modern  urban  Japan, 
should  be  considered  together.  The  third 
section  continues  to  describe  life  in  Japan, 
but  the  selections  stress  the  conflicts  and 
strains  of  a  traditional  society  experiencing 
fundamental  changes.  Because  it  empha¬ 
sizes  the  problems  associated  with  identity 
and  alienation  in  modern  Japan,  this  sec¬ 
tion  should  elicit  the  most  perceptive  and 
comprehensive  inquiry  discussions. 

Questions  are  listed  at  the  end  of  the  unit 
to  encourage  the  student  to  synthesize  the 
information  encountered  in  the  three  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  unit.  He  should  generate 
conclusions  which  would  demonstrate  in¬ 
sight  into  the  impact  of  modernization. 


II  The  Readings 

People  at  Work  in  Urban  Japan:  One  Konosuke 
Matsushita,  Industrialist  Two  Majime  Akinai, 
Shop  Owner  Three  Jiro  and  Aki,  Middle-Class 
Strivers  Four  Takeshi  Yoshida,  Industrial  Worker 

The  four  vignettes  illustrate  the  working 
and  living  conditions  of  several  economic 
levels  in  urban  Japan:  the  upper-class 
industrialist,  the  upwardly  mobile  middle- 
class  shop  owner,  the  upper-lower  or 
lower-middle-class  shop  owner,  and  the 
upper-lower-class  industrial  worker.  While 
failing  to  represent  a  true  cross  section  of 
Japanese  life,  the  four  selections  clearly 
illustrate  typical  patterns  of  an  industrial 
nation. 

Konosuke  Matsushita,  Industrialist  is  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Japan’s  most  power¬ 
ful  and  influential  industrialist.  The  read¬ 
ing  presents  Matsushita  as  an  Horatio 
Alger  type  of  hero  who  is  hard-working, 
shrewd,  innovative,  creative,  philosophical, 
and  humanitarian.  He  is  also  pictured  as 
one  who  attempts  to  blend  harmoniously 
traditional  Japanese  cultural  patterns  with 
elements  of  Western  industrialism. 

Majime  Akinai,  Shop  Owner  is  a  de¬ 
scription  of  a  Japanese  grocer’s  family 
living  in  a  small  home  combined  with  the 
family  store.  The  grower’s  financial  success 
is  linked  to  the  daily  number  of  sales  which 
for  the  most  part  does  not  greatly  fluctuate. 
The  children  go  to  school,  the  mother  is  a 
member  of  the  PTA,  and  everyone  in  the 
family  drinks  orange  soda  and  watches 
television.  The  Akinai  family’s  life  routine 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  one 
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followed  by  a  vast  number  of  Americans 
and  Europeans  in  a  comparable  economic 
position. 

Jiro  and  Aki,  Middle-Class  Strivers  is  an 
anthropologist’s  description  of  a  young 
middle-class  corporation  executive  and  his 
new  wife.  Although  the  portrayal  of  this 
couple  is  a  fictional  composite,  it  very  likely 
is  the  most  illuminating  and  accurate  view 
of  middle-class  urban  Japanese  life  avail¬ 
able.  The  selection  emphasizes  daily  living 
patterns  associated  with  attitudes  towards 
home  and  vocational  life. 

Takeshi  Yoshida,  Industrial  Worker  is  a 
Japanese  magazine’s  description  of  an 
urban  worker  who  would  be  considered  a 
foreman  of  an  industrial  crew  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Mention  is  made  of  his  training,  home 
conditions,  means  of  transportation,  and 
general  work  routine. 

Questions 

1.  What  are  the  reasons  for  Matsushita’s 
industrial  success? 

2.  In  what  way  is  Matsushita  a  mixture 
of  the  old  and  the  new? 

3.  What  philosophical  views  of  economics 
and  life  does  Matsushita  express? 

4.  What  customs  or  practices  followed  by 
the  Akinai  family  would  be  found  in  an 
American  family? 

5.  What  might  account  for  a  Japanese 
and  American  family  having  so  many 
similar  patterns  of  living? 

6.  What  must  Jiro  give  up  in  his  quest  for 
company  success? 


7.  What  would  Aki  consider  to  be  the 
“good  life’’? 

8.  What  luxuries  would  Yoshida  and  his 
wife  be  likely  to  purchase  if  they  had 
the  opportunity? 

9.  What  are  the  most  important  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  daily  patterns  of 
living  in  Japan  and  in  this  country? 

People  at  Play  in  Urban  Japan:  Five  Afterhours 
Pleasures  Six  Pleasure  in  Sports:  Volleyball  and 
Sumo  Seven  Pleasure  in  the  Arts  Eight  Plea¬ 
sure  in  Ownership 

The  student  should  now  shift  his  view  of 
vocational  Japan  to  a  view  of  pleasure¬ 
seeking  Japan  with  the  aim  of  discovering 
significant  patterns  and  effects  of  Japanese 
modernization. 

Afterhours  Pleasures  is  a  general  survey  of 
Japanese  recreation,  which  captures  what 
appears  to  be  frantic  pleasure-seeking. 
Pearl  Buck  describes  plastic  ski  runs,  pin 
ball  games,  bar  life,  sumo  matches,  and 
baseball  games.  The  reading  raises  impor¬ 
tant  questions  about  the  nature  of  recrea¬ 
tion;  What  might  be  the  reason  for  the 
hectic  search  by  the  Japanese  for  enjoy¬ 
ment?  and  What  is  the  function  of  recrea¬ 
tion  in  modern  societies? 

Pleasure  in  Sports:  Volleyball  and  Sumo 
reflects  the  importance  a  modern  indus¬ 
trial  country  such  as  Japan  places  upon 
winning  competitive  events.  Volleyball  is 
an  account  of  the  training  of  a  Japanese 
women’s  volleyball  team  which  started 
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with  untrained  players  on  a  company  team 
and  ultimately  won  an  Olympic  champion¬ 
ship.  The  degree  of  sacrihce  suffered  by 
the  women  under  their  driving  male  coach 
prompts  one  to  ask  what  was  the  true 
reason  behind  such  sacrihce.  Pleasure  may 
not  necessarily  come  from  “playing  the 
game,”  but  from  proving  superiority.  A 
question  which  this  section  raises  is:  Why 
do  the  people  of  a  modern,  urban  nation 
such  as  Japan  care  so  much  about  win¬ 
ning  games? 

Sumo  is  a  portrait  of  one  of  Japan’s 
best-known  sports  heroes,  Taiho,  the  sumo 
wrestling  champion.  The  article,  which 
was  published  in  a  Japanese  magazine,  in¬ 
directly  reveals  how  one  might  experience 
vicarious  success  by  identifying  with  those 
who  can  do  what  others  cannot.  This  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  fostered  by  the  modern  com¬ 
munications  media.  The  student  might 
consider  the  reasons  for  the  adulation  of 
sports,  entertainment,  or  political  hgures. 

Pleasure  in  the  Arts  reveals  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Japanese  sensitivity  to  certain  kinds 
of  beauty  and  art  forms.  The  selection  de¬ 
scribes  the  delight  taken  by  the  Japanese 
in  viewing  paintings,  flowers,  mountains, 
calligraphy,  and  even  beautifully  wrapped 
gifts  and  well-displayed  food.  By  discuss¬ 
ing  traditional  attitudes  towards  art,  the 
selection  raises  the  question  of  what  might 
be  the  ultimate  impact  of  modernization 
on  cherished  customs  related  to  beauty, 
aesthetics,  and  spiritual  concerns. 

Pleasure  in  Ownership,  a  brief  excerpt 
from  Newsweek  magazine,  reports  the  re¬ 


cent  upsurge  of  automobile  purchases  in 
Japan.  The  automobile  is  the  symbol  of 
success  to  many  Japanese,  and  ownership 
of  a  car  is  a  most  important  reason  for 
work  and  sacrifice.  This  selection  raises  the 
question  of  whether  the  great  personal 
sacrifice  needed  to  acquire  possessions  is 
a  common  characteristic  of  modern  indus¬ 
trial  societies.  The  student  might  consider 
whether  the  products  fill  needs  long  held 
by  man  or  whether  they  are  substitutes 
for  what  can  no  longer  be  achieved  in 
modern  urban  life. 

Questions 

1 .  What  might  be  inferred  from  this  sec¬ 
tion  about  the  patterns  of  Japanese 
life? 

2.  What  might  be  inferred  from  this 
section  about  the  character  of  the 
Japanese? 

3.  What  role  does  recreation  play  in  the 
life  of  man?  What  is  another  function 
of  sports  besides  enjoyment?  Explain. 

4.  Why  was  the  Japanese  women’s  volley¬ 
ball  team  so  successful? 

5.  What  might  have  been  the  reason  for 
the  intense  desii:e  to  win  that  the  team 
members  and  their  coach  exhibited? 

6.  What  accounts  for  the  popularity  of 
sumo  during  modern  as  well  as  during 
ancient  times? 

7.  What  accounts  for  the  strong  sense  of 
identity  and  adulation  some  people 
feel  toward  certain  sports  or  entertain¬ 
ment  figures? 
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8.  Ciive  examples  of  the  incorporation  of 
Japanese  appreciation  for  beauty  into 
specific  customs. 

9.  Is  it  reasonabfe  to  state  that  the  |apa- 
nese  are  more  sensitive  to  Ijeauty  than 
the  ))eople  of  this  country?  Fixplain 
your  answer. 

10.  How  might  industrialization  conflict 
with  the  traditional  Japanese  respect 
for  art  and  beauty? 

f  1.  What  does  the  Japanese  resjjonse  to 
beauty  and  the  arts  illustrate  about  the 
Japanese  culture? 

12.  At  what  point  in  the  economy  will  a 
country  begin  to  find  that  its  people 
are  buying  a  great  many  automobiles? 

13.  What  did  the  Japanese  car  dealer 
mean  when  he  said  that  buying  a  car 
was  “less  a  means  of  transportation 
than  a  way  of  satisfying  our  vanity?” 

14.  What  evidence  is  there  for  suspecting 
that  a  large  increase  in  automoti\e 
purchases  will  greatly  affect  the  way 
the  Japanese  live? 

People  in  Conflict  in  Urban  Japan: 
Nine  The  Older  Geyieration  and  Modern  Life 
Ten  The  Twenty-Year-Olds  and  Modern  Life 
Eleven  The  Younger  Generation  in  Gonfiict 
Twelve  The  Talisman 

I  he  students,  by  means  of  encountering 
information  throughout  the  unit,  are  now 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  daily  patterns  of 
Ja))anese  life  to  attempt  to  cope  w'ith  such 
questions  as;  VV'hat  is  the  impact  of  mod¬ 


ernization  on  the  Japanese  society?  What 
are  the  effects  of  modernization  on  the 
individual  in  urban  )a))an?  or  How  might 
modernization  encourage  alienation?  Such 
questions,  oh\iously,  cannot  be  fully  an¬ 
swered  by  the  students,  but  by  attempting 
to  reach  reasonable  conclusions,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  complex  and  important  set  of 
challenges  to  human  life  should  be  better 
illuminated. 

The  student  shoukl  consider  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  radical  shift  from  a  rela¬ 
tively  slow-moving,  family-centered,  rural 
culture  to  a  fast-mo\ing,  industrial,  j)oliti- 
cally  complex,  urban  culture.  W’hile  the 
problems  associated  with  this  change  seem 
prominent,  the  student  should  not  forget 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  an 
industrial  urban  society.  The  value  of  such 
benefits  as  improved  medical  treatment, 
increased  leisure  time,  better  food  and 
shelter,  imjiroved  communications,  and 
more  efficient  transportation  must  he 
weighed  against  possible  consetjuences 
such  as  alienation. 

The  Older  Generation  and  Modern  Life, 
an  article  from  the  Japanese  magazine  The 
East,  relates  the  storv  of  an  old  military 
man  who  carries  with  him  the  tradition 
of  the  “samurai.”  As  an  elderly  w'atchman 
intending  to  preserve  the  honor  of  his 
employers,  his  modern-day  overlords,  he 
commits  suicide  in  the  samurai  tradition. 
This  reading  illustrates  the  failure  of 
certain  traditional  attitudes  and  values 
when  they  are  apf)lied  to  contemporary 
issues. 
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The  Twenty-Year-Olds  and  Modern  Life 
presents  one  man’s  view  of  the  events, 
conflicts,  and  tensions  separating  Japan’s 
young  and  old  generations.  This  article 
depicts  the  twenty-year-olds  as  responding 
to  a  world  much  different  from  the  world 
perceived  by  their  parents.  The  important 
and  in  some  cases  radical  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  most  of  the  industrial 
countries  of  the  world  over  a  long  span  of 
years  have  been  compressed  into  a  few 
decades  in  Japan.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a 
generation  gap  has  been  formed  and  that 
the  accelerated  process  of  modernization 
has  tended  to  precipitate  conflicts.  The 
reading  emphasizes  the  apparent  inability 
of  the  younger  generation  to  accept  some 
of  the  values  and  mores  of  an  earlier  age, 
while  the  next  reading  indicates  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  some  members  of  the  younger 
generation  to  adjust  to  the  demands  of  a 
contemporary  industrial  life.  This  selection 
also  illustrates  the  increasingly  parallel  pat¬ 
terns  of  living  which  seem  to  characterize 
all  of  the  industrial  nations  regardless  of 
their  political  or  economic  base. 

The  Talisman,  a  modern  Japanese  short 
story,  dramatically  emphasizes  the  destruc¬ 
tive  forces  of  modernization.  This  short 
story  depicts  a  man  who  feels  that  it  is 
necessary  to  carry  dynamite  on  his  person 
in  an  effort  to  confirm  his  individuality. 
His  bizarre  striving  to  acquire  such  unique¬ 
ness  emphasizes  the  loss  of  identity  so 
often  pointed  to  as  an  inevitable  by-product 
of  modernization. 


Questions 

1.  What  were  Fujiro  Ohashi’s  responsi¬ 
bilities? 

2.  Why  did  the  watchman  commitsuicide? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  demands  placed 
on  Japanese  youth  of  today  which 
were  not  placed  on  earlier  generations? 

4.  What  are  some  examples  of  behavior 
change  on  the  part  of  Japanese  youth? 

5.  What  does  the  list  of  heroes  indicate 
about  the  “twenty-year-olds”  of  Japan? 

6.  Why  does  the  younger  generation  of 
Japan  seem  to  differ  from  the  older 
generation? 

7.  What  crimes  had  the  three  boys  com¬ 
mitted?  What  are  some  of  the  reasons 
that  the  boys  had  gotten  into  trouble? 

8.  Is  it  easier  to  become  a  criminal  in  a 
modern  urban  society? 

9.  Why  did  Sekiguchi  carry  dynamite? 

10.  Who  is  Kurose  Jiro? 

11.  What  does  the  author  of  The  Talis¬ 
man  intend  to  communicate  to  his 
audience? 
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Ill  Conclusions 


Defend  or  criticize  the  following  state¬ 
ments: 

1.  |apan  has  greatly  benehted  from  mod¬ 
ernization. 

2.  The  individual  in  Japan  has  greatly 
benehted  from  his  country’s  moderni¬ 
zation. 

3.  Industrial  nations  have  similar  patterns 
of  living. 

4.  The  modernization  of  a  country  tends 
to  eliminate  problems  rather  than  to 
create  them. 

5.  The  future  of  Japan  and  all  other  in¬ 
dustrial  countries  appears  promising. 


China  and  the  United  States 


I  Unit  Objectives 

The  purposes  of  this  unit  are  (1)  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  origins  of  and  changes  in  the  way 
Americans  and  Chinese  perceive  one  an¬ 
other,  (2)  to  examine  the  effect  of  these 
concepts  on  United  States  policy  towards 
the  “two  Chinas,”  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  on  the  mainland  and  Nationalist 
China  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  (3) 
to  consider  the  implications  of  past  events 
and  attitudes  on  present  and  future  rela¬ 
tionships  between  Americans  and  Chinese. 
Because  our  relationships  with  China  have 
rarely  been  the  product  of  rational  con¬ 
siderations,  the  readings  reflect  the  fears, 
emotions,  passions,  and  subjective  values 
which  have  determined  the  course  of 
American  foreign  policy.  In  spite  of  the 
professed  goals  of  the  American  people 
and  their  government— to  preserve  China’s 
territorial  and  national  integrity  and  to 
develop  lasting  bonds  of  friendship  and 
trust  between  the  two  nations  on  a  basis 
of  equality— the  fact  remains  that  neither 
aim  has  been  realized.  In  fact,  the  opposite 
of  what  was  intended  has  occurred.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  the  teacher  or  the  class 
feels  that  our  policy  regarding  China  has 
been  effective,  the  present  impasse  between 
the  two  nations  demands  a  more  imagina¬ 
tive  world  view  and  plan  of  action  than  has 
been  developed  in  the  past. 


II  The  Readings 

One  China  Ho!  Two  White  Sails  and  Black  Gold 
Three  “The  Way  of  Heaven  Is  Fairness  to  All” 

The  voyage  of  the  Empress  of  China  is  sig- 
nihcant  because  it  was  the  hrst  American 
commercial  contact  with  China.  The  stories 
told  by  returning  seamen  created  increased 
interest  in  trade  with  China.  By  1789,  the 
year  that  George  Washington  took  his  oath 
of  office,  official  registers  showed  fourteen 
American  ships  regularly  in  Canton.  Thus, 
our  relationship  was  based  upon  commer¬ 
cial  interests,  and  China  was  initially  seen 
as  a  source  of  tea  and  silk.  Soon  another 
commodity,  perhaps  the  most  lucrative 
of  all,  captured  American  trading  inter¬ 
ests:  opium.  While  few  American  textbooks 
even  hint  at  our  complicity  in  the  illegal 
trade,  the  Chinese  have  not  forgotten. 
Opium  trade  remains  a  symbol  of  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American  commercial  imperi¬ 
alism.  It  is  true  that  the  sale  of  opium  in 
China  was  a  bilateral  activity;  that  is,  both 
American  traders  and  Chinese  officials 
flouted  the  prohibitions  on  the  importation 
and  smoking  of  the  dangerous  drug.  How¬ 
ever,  when  Chinese  officials  such  as  Lin 
Tse-hsu  attempted  to  reverse  the  rapidly 
increasing  consumption  of  opium ,  Western 
commercial  interests  and  Chinese  values 
clashed  head-on. 
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Questions 

1 .  What  was  the  initial  cause  of  American 
contact  with  China? 

2.  Compare  and  contrast  Western  and  Chi¬ 
nese  attitudes  toward  commerce  and 
trade  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

3.  Discuss  the  role  of  opium  trade  in  the 
formation  of  initial  Chinese  reactions 
and  attitudes  towards  Americans  and 
Europeans. 

4.  Do  you  sense  any  similarities  between 
the  issues  and  events  which  led  to  both 
the  Opium  War  in  China  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution? 

5.  Describe  the  Americans  with  whom  the 
Chinese  first  came  into  close  contact. 
To  what  extent  were  they  representa¬ 
tive  of  Americans  generally?  What  effect 
on  current  Chinese  views  of  America 
and  Americans  do  you  think  these  first 
impressions  have  had. 


Four  A  Mission  of  Faith  Five  Coolie  Cargoes 

A  new  motive,  that  of  Christian  proselytiz¬ 
ing,  was  added  to  American  interests  in 
China.  Throughout  the  early  183()’s, 
American  missionaries,  followed  by  a 
growing  procession  of  churchmen,  arrived 
in  China  seeking  to  bring  the  Christian 
faith  to  a  people  they  viewed  as  heathen 
and  godless.  While  the  impact  of  American 
missionary  activity  in  China  is  a  matter  of 
controversy,  the  effect  of  the  stories  told  by 
returning  missionaries  on  initial  American 


attitudes  towards  the  Chinese  was  pro¬ 
found.  Articulate,  respected,  and  com¬ 
manding  large  audiences  of  Americans 
eager  to  learn  of  exotic  Cathay,  mission¬ 
aries  brought  home  highly  subjective,  emo¬ 
tional,  and  distorted  tales  of  life  among  the 
Chinese  heathens.  The  missionary  view  of 
China  as  illustrated  in  A  Mission  of  Faith 
presents  a  graphic  image  of  the  beliefs 
which  American  missionaries  carried  with 
them  to  China  and  the  biases  with  which 
they  viewed  the  Chinese.  The  self-right¬ 
eous  attitude  of  Americans  towards  the 
Chinese  provides  an  interesting  contrast 
to  the  coolie  trade  described  by  Captain 
Cferlott. 

Questions 

1 .  How  would  you  describe  the  missionary 
view  of  China  and  the  Chinese?  In  what 
ways  would  this  view  affect  American 
perceptions  of  the  Chinese? 

2.  Describe  what  you  think  would  be  the 
reaction  of  a  Chinese  individual  to  one 
of  the  missionaries  whose  words  and 
attitudes  are  recorded  in  this  report? 

3.  What  effect  did  a  missionary’s  train¬ 
ing  and  beliefs  have  on  his  view  of 
Chinese  society? 

4.  To  what  extent  do  our  views  of  the 
Chinese  today  reflect  the  initial  impres¬ 
sions  created  by  missionaries  in  the 
ISOO’s? 

5.  In  what  ways  are  the  missionary  atti¬ 
tudes  towards  the  Chinese  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Chinese  coolies  related? 
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Six  “The  Gentle,  Inoffensive  Chinese”  Seven 
“Chink,  Chink,  Chinaman  . . Eight  Expel  the 
Foreign  Bandits 

Like  the  American  involvement  in  opium 
traffic,  the  contemptuous  mistreatment  of 
Chinese  laborers  who  were  brought  to 
America  is  a  favorite  subject  of  Communist 
historians  in  China.  Illiterate,  but  hard¬ 
working,  these  Chinese  built  the  railroads, 
worked  the  mines,  cleared  great  forests, 
cooked,  and  assumed  menial  jobs.  Read¬ 
ings  Six  and  Seven  give  us  the  initial  reac¬ 
tions  of  Americans  towards  the  Chinese, 
particularly  the  reactions  in  California 
and  other  western  states.  In  the  late  1800’s, 
at  the  same  time  that  Americans  began  to 
react  to  economic  and  “racial”  threat 
of  the  coolies,  the  Chinese  people’s  pas¬ 
sionate  hatred  of  the  Westerner  boiled 
over  into  widespread  and  violent  attacks 
on  missionaries  and  Chinese  Christians 
in  China. 

Questions 

1.  What  were  the  bases  for  American 
antagonisms  towards  coolie  labor?  Why 
was  the  reaction  particularly  violent 
in  the  western  states? 

2.  Develop  a  general  statement  about  the 
implications  of  Western  intrusion  and 
involvement  in  China  in  the  1800’s, 
particularly  regarding  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  and  the  “opening”  of 
China  to  trade. 


Nine  The  Open-Door  Policy  Reaffirmed  Ten  The 
War  Within  a  War  Eleven  Death  in  the  Snow 
Twelve  Fallen  Heroes 

John  Hay’s  Open-Door  Notes  established 
the  United  States  as  a  “protector”  of  Chi¬ 
nese  territorial  integiity  in  an  era  when 
the  powers  of  Europe  and  Japan  seemed 
determined  to  carve  up  China.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  was  soon  tested 
by  the  Japanese  militarists,  whose  aggres¬ 
sion  in  Asia  led  to  American  involvement 
on  that  continent.  World  War  II  in  the 
Pacihc,  and  a  complicated  series  of  events 
in  China  which  culminated  in  civil  war  and 
the  victory  of  the  Chinese  Communists  in 
1949.  While  a  detailed  study  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  revolution  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  unit,  journalists  Theodore  H.  White 
and  Annalee  Jacoby  describe  a  crucial 
incident  in  the  relations  between  the 
Kuomintang  (Nationalists)  and  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Communists.  American  ambivalence 
toward  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Nation¬ 
alists,  and  continued  American  support  of 
Chiang’s  corrupt  and  failing  regime, 
caused  a  new  crisis  in  Chinese  attitudes 
towards  the  United  States,  as  was  candidly 
expressed  by  Chinese  liberals  in  the  inter¬ 
view  with  Derk  Bodde. 

Questions 

1.  Compare  and  contrast  the  Open-Door 
Policy  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Stimson  Doctrine  with  American  policy 
towards  China  in  the  1 800’s. 
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2.  How  did  the  Communist-Kuomintang 
conflict  affect  Sino-American  relations 
throughout  the  1940’s? 

3.  Discuss  the  implications  of  increased 
Kuomintang  conservatism  for  postwar 
cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  China. 

4.  Describe  the  origins  of  anti-American 
feelings  in  China  throughout  the  late 
1940’s,  particularly  on  the  part  of 
scholars  and  intellectuals.  How  could 
this  relatively  small  group  influence  the 
thinking  of  the  Chinese  population? 

5.  Throughout  the  1940’s,  Americans 
feared  that  the  Communist  Chinese 
revolution  was  actually  the  oppression 
of  the  Chinese  people  by  Russian  Com¬ 
munism.  How  do  these  Chinese  intellec¬ 
tuals  respond  to  this  assertion? 

Thirteen  China  Crosses  the  Yalu  Fourteen  Hys¬ 
teria  Fifteen  The  Formosa  Question 

The  Korean  War  was  traumatic  for  Sino- 
American  relations.  Following  the  Com¬ 
munist  victory  on  the  mainland,  a  trend 
developed  in  the  United  States  towards 
recognition  and  eventual  formation  of  dip¬ 
lomatic  relations  with  the  new  Communist 
state,  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  In 
1950,  Americans  were  so  discouraged  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  failure  of  the 
Nationalists  that  50  percent  of  those 
responding  to  a  Gallup  poll  favored  with¬ 
holding  any  further  aid  from  the  Na¬ 
tionalists  now  on  Formosa.  The  Korean 


War,  however,  produced  a  dramatic  rever¬ 
sal  of  this  tendency,  and  by  1951  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  enthusiastically  supporting  a 
regime  which  they  had  rejected  only  a 
few  months  before.  Russian  success  with 
nuclear  weapons,  the  occupation  of  East¬ 
ern  Europe  by  Soviet  armies,  the  Com¬ 
munist  victory  in  China,  the  Korean  War 
and  subsequent  Chinese  involvement,  and 
rumors  of  spies  at  home  triggered  an 
hysteria  in  the  United  States  which  still 
affects  our  attitudes  towards  the  Chinese 
Communists.  When  the  Korean  War 
ended,  the  United  States  was  hrnily  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  support  of  Eormosa  and  was 
intransigent  on  the  issue  of  recognition 
and  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  mainland. 

Questions 

1.  How  did  the  United  States  come  to  be 
involved  in  Korea  after  World  War  II? 

2.  Discuss  the  Communist  Chinese  inter¬ 
vention  in  Korea  in  November,  1950. 
Were  such  actions  Justified?  Can  you 
compare  this  intervention  to  others? 

3.  Describe  the  effects  of  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  intervention  in  Korea  on  Ameri¬ 
can  attitudes  and  foreign  policy. 

4.  What  were  the  immediate  military 
results  of  Chinese  intervention,  accord¬ 
ing  to  President  Truman? 

5.  Discuss  the  implications  of  the  McCarthy 
accusations  and  hearings  for  (1)  United 
States  policy  towards  China,  (2)  high 
school,  college,  and  university  programs 
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on  China  and  Asia,  and  (3)  free  and 
open  discussion  and  debate  on  radio 
and  television  and  the  news  media  on 
the  China  question. 

6.  Consider  American  reactions  to  Com¬ 
munism  during  the  early  1950’s.  Can 
you  recall  other  times  in  history  when 
Americans  have  responded  in  a  similar 
way? 


3.  Do  you  agree  with  Senator  Fulbright 
that  ideologies  are  arbitrary  and  irra¬ 
tional?  Explain. 

4.  What  ideology  do  you  support?  How 
did  you  acquire  these  beliefs? 

5.  Why  do  governments  zealously  per¬ 
petuate  one  ideology  and  strive  to 
abolish  others?  Can  a  government  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  simultaneously  support 
several  ideologies? 


Sixteen  Soy  Sauce  and  Prawns  Seventeen  Hu¬ 
man  Nature  and  International  Relations 

These  concluding  readings  are  “open- 
ended,”  suggesting  a  point  of  departure 
for  the  discussion  of  current  United  States 
policies  towards  China  and  Chinese  atti¬ 
tudes  towards  Americans.  The  student 
should  be  encouraged  to  practice  “liberat¬ 
ing  the  imagination”  and  developing  viable 
alternatives  of  his  own.  Aware  now  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  his  perception  of 
China  and  the  Chinese,  the  student  should 
seek  new  approaches  to  the  formulation 
of  foreign  policy  towards  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  as  well  as  the  Chinese 
government  on  Formosa. 


Questions 

1.  How  does  America’s  refusal  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  trade  with  Communist  China 
affect  our  world  image? 

2.  Why  does  the  United  States  government 
recognize  Nationalist  China,  but  not 
Communist  China? 
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Ill  Conclusions 


1 .  Comment  on  the  f  ollowing  statement  by 
Ceorge  Washington  as  it  relates  speci- 
hcally  to  United  States-China  relations, 
past  and  present: 

The  nation  which  indulges  toward 
another  an  habitual  hatred  or  an 
habitual  fondness  is  in  some  degree 
a  slave  to  its  animosity  or  to  its  affec¬ 
tion,  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and 
interest. 

2.  Outline  the  events  which  led  to  the 
appearance  of  the  “two  Chinas.”  In 
what  way  was  the  United  States  respon¬ 
sible  for  creating  and  perpetuating  the 
“two  Chinas”  problem? 

3.  Placing  yourself  in  the  position  of 
President  Truman,  what  would  have 
been  your  policy  towards  China  during 
the  crucial  years  1 945- 1 949?  Why  would 
you  have  followed  this  policy? 

4.  Assuming  that  Presidents  Truman, 
Eisenhower,  and  Kennedy  had  wanted 
to  take  a  different  course  of  action 
towards  China,  what  facts,  events,  and 
pressures  would  have  affected  their 
ability  to  do  so?  How  could  the  Presi¬ 
dent  alter  the  course  of  United  States- 
China  relations  today? 

5.  Why  did  the  Nationalist  Covernment 
fall  and  the  Chinese  Communists  gain 
victory? 
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